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AMONGST OURSELVES 


A reader in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
suggests that, since THe LIcUORIAN 
carried a couple of articles last year on 
Women’s Hats, largely critical of the 
styles, we now show that we can be 
constructive in our criticism by designing 
new bonnets for the ladies for the com- 
ing Easter. No, thank you, madam. 
Again—no. We recognize our limita- 
tions. We belong to that school of hat- 
fanciers that likes ’em the older the 
better. In proof of this we have worn 
the same head-piece for the last four 
years. Somewhat shapeless, by now, we 
admit, and a bit unsightly inside the 
crown, but very dear to us and com- 
fortable as an old shoe. The very thought 
of a new hat is abhorrent. It chills us. 
We are afraid that this abhorrence 
would be reflected in any design for a 
new hat that we might offer. ; 
However, we shall promise this: Come 
Easter, we shall observe carefully the 
new bonnets of the year, and shall in- 
corporate our impressions in verse. All 
that is good, beautiful and true in the 
new hat-crop will be fitly acclaimed. 
Watch for it in the May issue. 

he 

On the serious side, we have received 

a number of requests for the Examen 


for Laymen, published throughout the 
twelve months of last year, in booklet 
form. It will be published by the Cate- 
chetical Guild of St. Paul and will ap- 
pear, we hope, within the month. It will 
be a handy booklet, arranged for use 
month by month each year. The idea of 
concentrating on one virtue each month 
is an old idea, but it has not been widely 
stressed in modern times. Orders will be 
taken, though the price cannot be de- 
cided on until the cost of printing is 
known. 
* * * 

Also in the mailbag over the past 
month came these miscellaneous items: 
a request for published volumes of 
Liguorian verse; a petition for reprints 
of the Three Minute Instruction on 
Censorship of Movies, to’ be used by the 
Legion of Decency; a spirited demand 
for an apology to the State of Oklahoma 
for scurrilous statements made about it; 
and assorted letters of praise 1) for 
Liguorian war articles, 2) for Liguorian 
satire and humor, 3) for Liguorian ex- 
cellence in general. All of which makes 
the mail welcome and interesting, espe- 
cially when the business office reports a 
corresponding influx of renewal and new 
subscriptions. 
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NOSTALGIA 


Deep in the heart 

That has weathered years, 
Locked up apart 

From the with’ring fears 


Of each day’s trials 

And the grim tomorrow’s, 
Who has not files 

Of the joys and sorrows 


Of yesterday? 
Of the sunlit places 
Of childhood’s play, 
Of the smiling faces 


Of friends now gone? 

Of a house whose laughter 
At dusk or dawn 

Was its memory after? . . 


Who has a heart 
That has never known 
The joy (half smart) 
Of a lad half grown, 


Who fought great fights 

And the hills went climbing, 
Who fashioned kites 

And sent love-notes rhyming, 


Who lolled at school 
But could swim swift narrows, 
Who hated rule 


But could carve sharp arrows? . 


Who breathes no sigh 

For such scenes unfolding: 
This lad —’tis I — 

All the young dreams holding! 


Deep in the heart 

That has weathered years, 
The boy is part 

Of all joy and tears! 


—D. F. Miller 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 


THE POWER OF BLESSING 
Cc. D. McENNIRY 


in NEDICAT vos omnipotens Deus, Pater, Filius et Spiritus 
Sanctus — May the Almighty God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
bless you.” 

These words were ringing in the ears of Mike Monogue as he kept 
step with Father Casey on the home lap after their visits to the poor 
of the parish. 

The good priest protested stress of work, the lateness of the hour, 
the disturbance he would cause to the household, nevertheless he ended 
(as they both knew all along that he would) by yielding to Monogue’s 
urgent invitation to “drop in for a minute.” 

“Father Tim,” said the master of the house as soon as they were 
settled down comfortably in a couple of roomy arm chairs, “that was a 
picture, a beautiful and edifying picture, when poor little Mrs. Croyjek 
dropped on her knees as you were leaving and you pronounced over her 
and her children the blessing of the Church.” 

“It is a picture,” the priest returned, “that is easily duplicated — 
that, in fact, ought to be duplicated every time the priest visits a Cath- 
olic family. It would serve as a reminder to both them and him that the 


visit of God’s minister is different from those of their other neighbors 
and friends.” 





“That he has divine powers the others haven’t got,” Monogue sug- 
gested. 

“Exactly. And that, just as they gladly offer him hospitality so he 
should freely share with them his spiritual treasures. When I was a 
boy old Cy Barker, who had a big apple orchard away out in the country 
and more apples that he knew what to do with, used to stop on his return 
trips for a chat and a drink with Dad. He would always invite us to 
climb up on the wagon and help ourselves. It seemed to us quite the 
right thing. And it is the right thing — to give of our superabundance, 
whether material or spiritual, whether apples or priestly blessings.” 

“°Tis what every dacent family would be doing in the old country,” 
said Uncle Dan, “gettin’ down on their two knees and askin’ his bless- 
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ing every time the priest set foot in the house.” 

“The nuns always made us do that when the pastor came into the 
room for catechism class,” Mrs. Monogue recalled. “They urged us 
to introduce the custom at home. I remember I tried it once or twice, 
but the rest of the family looked so bewildered and uncomfortable that I 
gave it up.” 

“Human respect,” Uncle Dan declared, “human respect. American 
Catholics do be toadying so much to their haythen friends and naybors 


that they are a-scared to be caught havin’ any communication with 
Almighty God.” 


IKE Monogue bristled up. “American Catholics love their faith — 
M and are ready to fight for it too.” 

“Which only confirms what I was sayin’. "Tis far aisyier for one, 
especially if he have a few drops of Irish blood in his veins, to punch a 
haythen in the eye than to perform an act of religion under his pitying 
sneer.” 

“No, Uncle Dan,” protested the lady of the house, “I do not think 
it is all human respect. Human respect plays its part of course, but the 
main reason is bashfulness. People of a different nationality may like to 
parade their extra practices of piety; we try to hide ours. And we are 
ready to fall through the floor if we are caught at them. You have proof 
of that in this very house. Not one of us but would be glad to have the 
priest’s blessing every time he calls, and not one of us but is too bashful 
to ask for it.” 

“Tt is on account of all the ceremony,” Mary Rose declared, “getting 
down on our knees and making such a solemn function of it.” 

“Then drop the ceremonial feature,” the priest returned, “if that is 
what is troubling you. No ceremony is required for an informal bless- 
ing of this kind. Simply say Father, bless us before you go. Then bow 
your head, and make the sign of the cross when he says God bless you.” 

“Oh, that makes it so much more natural and easy. I am sure every- 
body would be glad to do that.” 

“In my opinion,” Father Casey told them, “it is not so much bash- 
fulness as weak faith that hinders you from asking the priest’s bless- 
ing. If you prized it at its true value your bashfulness would not stop 


you. To understand the worth of the priest’s blessing, you must know 
whence he derives this power.” 
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“TI know, Father, I know,” Mary Rose could not wait to tell him. 
“T was down at the monks’ church when Johnnie Leonard was ordained. 
I remember the anointing of the young priest’s hands. It was so im- 
pressive. The Bishop said while he was applying the holy oil, he said 
— wait a minute. We each got a copy of the whole ordination ceremony 
in Latin and English. The Bishop said: ‘Consecrare et sanctificare 
digneris, Domine, manus istas . . . ut quaecumque benedixerint, bene- 
dicantur, et quaecumque consecraverint, consecrentur et sanctificentur in 
nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi’ (Please, Father, don’t tell Sister 
Majella about my bad Latin.)” Then for the benefit of the rest of the 
family she translated: ‘“‘ ‘Deign, O Lord, to consecrate and make holy 
these hands . . . that whatsoever they shall bless, may be blessed, and 
that whatsoever they shall consecrate may be consecrated and made 
holy in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ” 


‘6 AND so you see that the hand the priest raises over you has been 
A consecrated in the most solemn manner so that it may have 
the power to bless you in virtue of the infinite merits of Jesus Christ.” 
“Father, is that why the Italians and the Poles kiss the priest’s 
hand ?” 

“Yes, and because they realize that, if the chalice used at Mass is 
sacred, so too is the hand of the priest for it has been solemnly conse- 
crated by the bishop with holy oil and it daily holds the Body of the 
Lord.” 

“That is a fact, isn’t it, Father. You know I had never thought of 
that before. We are not allowed to touch a consecrated chalice, but the 
priest’s hand is even more sacred. Therefore when we touch it we should 
do so with faith and reverence.” 

“Yes, and you ought to strive to have it raised over your head in 
blessing as often as possible. That is why I said lively faith would 
overcome bashfulness, human respect or whatever else hinders you. 
And if you should prize the priest’s blessing on every occasion, you 
should prize it more highly when it is given in the special form instituted 


by the Church for certain persons or things. Who can mention some of 
these special blessings ?” 


“The blessing of an auto,” said Emmet. 
“The blessing of a bride,” said Mary Rose. 
“The blessing of a house,” said Mrs. Monogue. 
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“Do not forget,” Father Casey reminded them, “the blessing at 
the end of Mass. You see people rush out of the church without waiting 
for this precious blessing. They have heard enough of the Mass to 
avoid mortal sin, and that is all they care for. And then there is the 
blessing for the sick, the blessing for babies, the special blessing for a 
woman before childbirth and another special blessing afterwards, a 
blessing for the fields and for the stock, a blessing for the religious 
articles in your home.” 

“Can’t nobody but a priest give a blessing?” Emmet wanted to know. 

“The priest’s blessing,” Father Casey explained, “has extraor- 
dinary efficacy because of the powers he receives in ordination, but he 
has no monopoly on blessings. What does your mother tell you to do, 
Emmet, before you begin grace at meals?” 

“To bless myself.” ; 

‘“‘And then you proceed to bless the food. Well, if Emmet Monogue 
can bless — bless himself and bless what he is about to eat, then it is 
clear that the priest is not the only one that can bless.” 

“May any of us at all bless people and things?” Monica asked. 

“You not only may, but you should.” 

“How should we do? What should we say?” 

“Anything you please. Probably the most simple and efficacious 
manner is to imitate the priest: make the sign of the cross over the 
person or thing and say May the Almighty God, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, bless you.” 

“And does my blessing really produce supernatural effects on the 
person or thing I bless?’ Mary Rose inquired. 

“Of course it does. If you would reflect for a moment your faith 
would tell you so. When you bless you make the sign of the cross — the 
most powerful sign that man or angel could ever make — the sign under 
which we were redeemed — the sign that puts the devils to flight and 
establishes the reign of Christ the King. When you bless you profess 
your faith in one God in three Divine Persons —the greatest of all 
revealed mysteries. When you bless you petition the All-Powerful God 
to exercise His beneficent power in regard to the person or thing you 
are blessing. Can you doubt that an act so sacred and so pleasing to God 
will produce supernatural results ?” 

“T see,” said Mary Rose. 

“It is not enough to see; you should also do.” 
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66 HEN and whom and what should we bless?” 

\ V “Since a blessing is so efficacious and so easy, you should 
bless yourself and bless those around you and do it often.” 

“People would think I was going batty.” 

“There you are again with your human respect. Of course you do 
not have to ring a bell and stop the traffic to make the whole world 
watch you while you bless. Often you can make the sign of the cross 
over your heart or whisper a blessing. Then nobody but God will be the 
wiser. But do not always hide your blessings. This beautiful custom, 
once so widespread, has been lost, and we must bring it back. The 
only way we can do that is by letting people see and hear our blessings 
—even though bashfulness or human respect sets up a howl.” 

“Give us some examples, Father.” 

“For example a mother should bless her baby when she lays it in the 
cradle. Children should be taught to come and ask their father’s blessing 
before going to bed. On leaving the house, on starting on an auto 
drive or a train trip, bless yourself. Or if the others are going and you 
are remaining at home, bless them. If your head is aching, if your ankle 
is sprained, bless it. When you take a remedy, make the sign of the 
cross over it. When the devil tempts you to sinful thoughts or desires 
or words or deeds, hunt away the brute with a blessing. When you have 
found your life partner, tell your parents and ask them to bless you 
both. When your sons are grown up and scattered over the world and 
you write to one of them, why not end your letter with ‘God bless you, 
son, and protect you’? That would be more in harmony with your 
dignity as a Christian parent and with his sentiments as a manly man 
than ‘bushels of kisses’ that he would have to put in cold storage. Or if 
you have chosen the convent, tell your parents and ask them to bless 
your decision. In a word, as you go through life, scatter blessings along 
the way, and when death approaches, bless those you are about to leave 
behind.— And that,” he added with a nervous glance at the clock, “re- 


minds me — if I keep the supper waiting, Molly, the housekeeper, will be 
blessing me.” 


HILE he was reaching for his hat, Mike Monogue said: “Bless 
us, Father.” 

“Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus, Pater, Filius et Spiritus Sanctus — 
May the Almighty God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, bless you,” said 
Father Casey. 
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WEATHER-MAN 
F. A. Ryan 


John Carter, for many years the city’s weather prophet, 
was the picture of loneliness. He sat in his little cubicle on top 
of the new city air-port, surrounded by a thousand dollars 
worth of instruments, and stared out over the horizon. Now 
and then he would pick up a cloth and caress the shining metal 
of one of his delicate gadgets for measuring humidity or wind 
velocity or some other phenomenon of the weather. 

But of what use was it all now? He was gagged by the 
war department. He was not allowed to breathe a word about 
the weather. When it rained, he could only say that it rained; 
he might not hazard a guess as to how long it would last. He 
who always made the front page of the newspaper, he who was 
besieged with questions wherever he went, might not reveal 
even one of the many secrets he knew about tomorrow’s 
weather. 

Especially tonight his lot seemed hard. There was astound- 
ing news before him. He glanced rapidly at all the instru- 
ments, then out at the evening sky. All was calm, unseasonably 
warm, even balmy outside. But the instruments told him that 
within three hours a cold wave would strike, dropping the 
temperature 50 degrees in as many minutes, accompanied by 
a raging blizzard. What headlines that would make! How 
many telephone calls there would be, asking for more details! 
But he couldn’t speak! . . . He sighed sadly, finished his 
report for the government, set a few instruments, and then 
put on his overcoat and left for home. 

: ok Oe 

Despite his heavy heart, John Carter slept long and well. 
He awoke the next morning about eight o’clock. As he emerged 
from the drowsiness of after-sleep, he saw a thin line of 
sunshine on the wall of his bed-room. He sat up with a start! 
He leaped out of bed and crossed the room to raise the 
window-shade. A full sun beat upon him from a cloudless sky. 
The ground looked soft and damp from continuing thaw. And, 
by thunder, if there wasn’t a robin perched on a branch of a 
tree outside his window caroling a tune! 

John Carter stumbled back toward his bed. For a moment 
he saw headlines of his own making in the paper: “Low 
Pressure Area Sweeps Storm Northward.” “City Escapes 
Blizzard by Freak Twist of Wind.” For a moment he heard 
himself being joshed and badgered at the club, on the streets, 
by his own family. 

Then he lay back and relaxed on the bed. He wouldn’t have 
to make up any headlines. He wouldn’t have to take any kidding. 
“Three cheers for censorship!” he said, as he settled himself 
comfortably for a few minutes’ extra sleep. 
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THE LiGuorIAN 


THE ADVERTISING ART FOR 
BEGINNERS 


Never before have the amazing secrets of this great modern art been 
summarizd so completely and yet succinctly. This treatise, we are sure, 
will become a standard text. 








L. G. MILLER 


OR the enterprising and industrious young man possessed of a vivid 
F imagination and a grammar school diploma we can think of no field 
of endeavor more lucrative and intellectually satisfying than the advertis- 
ing profession. There he will not only find wide scope for the use of 
his intellectual gifts, but what is of far greater importance, he will draw 
down a good salary with every possibility of advancement. Further, he 
will take increasing pride in the thought that he is an integral part of 
that great brotherhood whose life work it is to cultivate and train the 
American taste. Where would America be without the self-sacrificing 
efforts of the advertising profession? Where indeed? 

It is with the intention of introducing promising young men to this 
great profession that we have prepared the following general outline 
of the art of advertising. In it we have tried to bestow equal care upon 
both the theoretical and the practical aspects of the art. We have tried 
to illustrate each principle by suitable examples culled for the most part 
from our better magazines. Let the earnest young student give careful 
attention to these examples, for only by imitating them, we hardly dare 
say improving on them, will he achieve that proficiency which he 
seeks. 

Definition: 

Advertising may be defined as the art of putting a given commercial 
product so vividly before the collective mind of the people that they 
will be led to form a subconscious resolution to purchase the aforesaid 
product and no other. The supreme triumph of the advertiser is when 
he can induce people to buy a product which not only they do not need, 
but for which they are totally unable to pay. 

Species or Kinds of Advertising: 

_ Advertisements may be divided into two general classes, correspond- 
ing to two fundamental instincts of man, self-preservation and self- 
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propagation. For convenience’ sake, let us call these two classes the 
Romance Advertisements and the Health Advertisements. 

I. ROMANCE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Principle: The chief purpose of the Romance Advertisement is to 
prove that attraction between two persons of opposite sex depends en- 
tirely upon the use of a given commercial product. This purpose may 
be achieved in two ways, negatively or positively. We subjoin examples 
of each method. 

A. Negative approach — showing how the non-use of a given com- 

mercial product will infallibly prevent or disrupt romance. 
Examples : 


1) 


2) 


SAM SMITH’S GRIMY HANDS 

LOST HIM HIS GIRL LAST NIGHT! 

Tough luck for a lad who really tries to 

keep clean, but no girl can go on loving 

a pair of dirt-embroidered paws. 

ARE YOUR HANDS GRIMY? 

USE SCRUBBO, THE ALL-WEATHER SOAP 


Comment: there is a beautiful simplicity about this adver- 
tisement which should commend itself to beginners. 
FALSE TEETH 
BROKE UP A TRUE ROMANCE 
BUT EVERYTHING’S ROSY NOW! 
Herbert Harris loved his Mrs. 
But she couldn’t stand his kisses 
Because his false teeth were a sight, 
Though he brushed them every night. 
Dentist told him: Try a can 
Of this “Beautytooth,” young man. 
Herbert did, and now no strife 
Darkens his domestic life. 
FOR BEAUTIFUL FALSE TEETH, USE BEAUTY- 
TOOTH 
Comment: The use of a poem here is tender touch, calculated 
to have a wide appeal. We may say in this connection that 
the use of poetry is becoming more and more widespread 
among advertisers, and some lovely lyrics have issued 
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from their fertile minds. This is but another manifesta- 
tion of their many-sided genius. When these lyrics are 
set to music and sung, ah then indeed the heights are 
scaled. Imagine if you can the tremendous effect which 
could be achieved by the following little poem, sung to 
the tune of “School Days” by a well-trained quartet with 
a full chorus in the background: 

“Tootsies, tootsies, tasty little tootsies, 

They are so tasty, so nice and sweet, 

That they are certainly hard to beat, 

Rich both in dextrose and Vitamin B, 

You and your children both need them, you see, 


So write on your slate: “It’s tootsies for me!” 
‘And you will be happy and glad.” 


B. Positive Approach. Advertisements of this type have as their 
purpose to prove that the use of a given commercial product will 
infallibly lead to and bring about Romance. 

Examples : 


1) 


2) 


DO YOU WANT HANDS WHICH MEN WILL NOT 
WANT TO HOLD? OF COURSE NOT! 

At 16 or 36 or 60 you can have a soft, 

smooth skin that will soon bring you 

sweet romance. 


TRY LEVY’S LANGUID LINIMENT TODAY! 


Comment: Note the subtle and clever use of alliteration in 
this example. The young advertiser must learn to use 
alliteration lavishly if he hopes to succeed. 


SHE’S BETROTHED 

SHE’S BEAUTIFUL 

SHE USES BLUMENSTOCK’S FACE POWDER. 
WHO? Euphemia P. Stuyvesant, well-known 

New York Deb. You too will have a com- 

plexion like Euphemia’s if you care for 

your skin EVERY DAY, THE BLUMENSTOCK WAY 


Comment: This type of advertisement, accompanied with a 
picture of the society deb or a well-known society matron, 
appeals strongly to people with society aspirations, and 
makes them feel that they too can reach the top of the 
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social ladder — by a lavish use of Blumenstock. Could 
the advertiser’s triumph be more complete? 


3) SOFT MOONLIGHT! MUSIC IN THE DISTANCE! 

RIPPLING WAVES! ROMANCE! AH! 

Examine our wide selection of exquisite perfumes; sample 
our magnificent range of lovely lipsticks in seventeen dar- 
ing shades, with lustrous finger-nail colors to match. 

WIN ROMANCE WITH REBECCA’S ROYAL COS- 
METICS! ‘ 


Comment: One is speechless before such beauty of technique 
and form, such massing of expressive adjectives. The 
young advertiser should study this example closely and 
try to imitate it. A good exercise for him would be to 
write ten sentences, each containing seventeen adjectives. 


II. HEALTH ADVERTISEMENTS. Here we have the second 
of the two great classes of advertisements. As we have already re- 
marked, almost any commercial product can be made to pertain either 
to romance or to health —if the advertiser is sufficiently enterprising 
and ingenious. 
We must distinguish here as before a negative and a postive ap- i 
proach. 
Principle: The purpose of the health advertisement is to persuade 
people that a given commercial product is absolutely essential to their 
health and comfort. 
A. Negative approach: in which the advertiser seeks to inspire fear 
in the heart of the buying public. 
Examples : 


1) DO YOU KNOW THAT 
80,000,000,000 GERMS! 
ARE ALIVE IN EVERY GLASS OF WATER THAT 
YOU DRINK? 
Rinse your mouth and gargle your throat with 
PLASTERINE 
KILL THE GERM BEFORE IT KILLS YOU! 
Comment: This advertisement has been so successful as to 
make people forget entirely that a few years ago Plasterine 
was found by Government inspectors to be no more 
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destructive of germs than a glass of lemonade. To sur- 
mount such difficulties is indeed a triumph and an ideal 
towards which the young advertiser may well bend his 
every aspiration. 


2) “I certainly didn’t think you’d be at the party tonight. Yester- 
day your head was so stuffed up!” 
“Ah, you forget that I am a faithful user of Burpene, 
nature’s own remedy for colds. When I’m feeling bad, I 
buy a bottle of Burpene. Oh boy!” 


Comment: The dialogue form of advertisement is coming 
more and more into favor, and it appears to have a great 
future before it. Sometimes the dialogue is found in 
slightly different form: 

Q. Am I beautiful? 

A. You certainly are. 

Q. Will I win his heart? 

A. Not unless you are a faithful user of Tibbets’ Tooth- 
paste. : 


Comment: Of course, the picture of a pretty girl should 
accompany this dialogue, and in general the young adver- 
tiser should remember that according to the best practice 
about four-fifths of all advertisements should be accom- 
panied by pictures of pretty girls. 

B. Postive approach to health, in which the advertiser makes a 
given commercial product appear as absolutely essential for the 
maintaining of health and comfort. 

Examples : 


1) Wife: I won’t have your sister interfering with our baby. 
Husband: What do you mean? 
Wife: She insists on those nasty old laxatives. But I am 


determined to use nothing but Cradlecream, and baby 
loves it, too. 


Comment: With a large heading: “Family quarrel averted,” 
this clever little dialogue has been found eminently suc- 
cessful by the best practitioners. 
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Use CREAM-PUFF PILLOWS 

Five Degrees of softness — suited to 

your size and susceptibilities. 

Use BLUE-BLOOD BLANKETS — beautiful to 
live with, perfect for gifts; big and beau- | 
tiful, soft and warm, banish care, bless you | 
with relaxing rest, cover you with comfort. 
Use PUFF-BALL MATTRESSES — you will be 
sleeping on air, with nothing beneath your 

body but softness and security. 


| 
2) HOW DO YOU SLEEP? DO YOU ROLL AND TOSS? | 
| 


Comment: Note the drowsiness induced by the above ex- | 
amples. 


3) HOW ARE YOUR NERVES? ARE THEY ON EDGE? | 
72% (by actual count) of people with calm nerves are | 
smokers of 
STUCCO CIGARETTES. Max Withers, celebrated horse 
trainer, says: 
When I feel nervous before a big race, I light up a Stucco! | 
CALM YOUR NERVES WITH STUCCO! 


Comment: The cigarette advertisers are a clever coterie. 
They have established the cigarette very firmly as a 
requisite for happiness, for health, and for romance. 


Young advertisers can do no better than to emulate their 
methods. 


If the young advertiser bases his work upon the general principles 
which we have laid down; if he models his maiden efforts upon the 
work of the masters in his field, he will not at least be open to reproach 
for having neglected the mechanics of his trade. However, in this art 
of advertising as in all other arts, there is something needed besides a 
knowledge of the mechanics. There is needed the spark of genius. 
Shakespeare had it in the realm of letters. Raphael had it in the sphere 
of painting. The young advertiser must have it in his own field before 
he can hope to reach the top. 

One warning must be given before we conclude. There has appeared 
in recent years a certain type of advertisement which may be called 
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jocular; it is centered around a cartoon or a caricature. There is a 
danger here that advertisers who use such methods may forget: that 
while lightness of touch is sometimes in place, it should never be 
allowed to take the place of the deep underlying seriousness of all that 
the advertiser does. First things must be put first. The one and only 
concern of the advertiser is to sell his product, all other considerations 
must be made subservient to this. This is the cardinal principle for the 


beginner to remember, and on that note we close, wishing him the best 
of luck in his chosen work. 





Biography of a Family 


The following letter was placed in the collection basket dur- 
ing a mission in a Church in Arizona. It is both a short short 
story and a three minute instruction: 

“Were I a priest, I would speak about and work at 
distributing Catholic literature. And this is why. 

“When I was just twelve years old and sitting in the 
Amen corner of my grandfather’s Baptist church in 
Tuscumbia, Alabama, my Daddy — God rest his soul! — 
was walking to work one particular cold snowy morning 
and accidentally kicked up a magazine that lay partly 
buried in the snow. Though it was weather-beaten, he 
could still read on its cover Faith of our Fathers. 

“After secretly reading this old magazine through 
several times, the good God gave him the grace to start 

instructions. 
| “On the fifteenth of May, 1901, he was baptized. One | 
month late MY MOTHER, MYSELF, AND FOUR 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS were received into the 
Catholic Church. 

“I studied for the priesthood, but 67 in Latin would 
not pass me into the higher grades. 

“So here I am, happy in the fact that I have one 
daughter a Precious Blood nun, a boy in the seminary 
in Santa Barbara who gets 90 or better in Latin, a boy 
in the Navy and an eight-year-old who is fat and who 
goes to sleep during your most interesting sermons. 

“Won’t you join me in a prayer to St. Therese that 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament will call my baby — the 
eight-year-old —to serve His people from the altar and 


that my Johnny will continue in his vocation to the 
priesthood ?” 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILier 


Problem: My wife is afflicted with what seems to be an 
incorrigible weakness for “installment plan” buying. I have 
always been the type of man who wants to pay his way as he 
goes. I want to get nice things for my home, but only as we 
can afford them outright. I have allowed my wife perfect 
freedom with our finances, but she uses that freedom to plunge 
further and further into debt. Am I justified in taking back 
that freedom and refusing to let her buy anything without my 
consent? 

Solution: The drastic remedy you suggest will probably not 
solve your problem; rather it is liable to create so great a 
strain that your relation to one another may snap like a break- 
ing cord. Problems in married life are not settled by extreme 
measures; they are not usually as clear-cut as “yes and no” 
“white and black.” Middle ways have to be sought that will 
both correct an evil and preserve good feeling. 

Anyone who knows the sad results of a craze for install- 
ment buying will certainly sympathize with you. A wife who 
cannot see an expensive item of furniture or household use 
in a store without making a small downpayment and mortgaging 
the future to possess it, can keep a man so loaded down with 
debt that he will find no joy in the use of any of these unpaid- 
for luxuries. And if sudden or unexpected expenses occur, as 
for sickness, accident, and the like, the burden can become 
intolerable. 

However there is an opposite extreme. Sometimes the 
principle “I pay as I go” is made to cover a miserliness and 
penuriousness that are equally intolerable. I do not say that 
you are guilty of this kind of thing, but I have known men 
who under the cloak of a dislike for incurring debt of any 
kind really became misers. They not only refused to incur 
debts, but they wanted a bank account ten times greater than 
the cost of anything their wives wanted to buy. It is only 
right that you should be aware of this extreme. 

The solution of your problem is to be found in compromise. 
There is an old saying that for people who are bound to one 
another, a little debt is a good thing. It keeps them striving 
and working together, whereas without it there would be less 
incentive to cooperation and sacrifice. But that means a reason- 
able amount of debt. Make some sacrifice of your own principle 
of never incurring debt at all, and on the basis of that induce 
your wife to accept limitations on her desire for new things. 
With good will, your problem can be worked out satisfactorily. 
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CHARITY IN REVERSE 





Good intentions are not everything. Who does not hate the caustic 
criticism contained in the words: “He meant well?” Here are some of 
of the ways to avoid it. 





D. F. MILLER 


NE of the common weaknesses of human nature is the failure 
O to realize that an understanding of others must accompany all 
efforts at the practice of charity or brotherly love. There are those 
who go through life with the conviction that charity is exclusively 
synonymous with good will; or, in other words, that so long as a 
person intends to be kind and helpful, he is acting virtuously and 
generously, no matter what the feelings or reactions of the object of 
his charity may be. 

The result of this erroneous conviction is that much well-intended 
charity achieves the opposite of the purpose of all brotherly love. In 
general terms, the exercise of fraternal charity has for its purpose the 
relief of suffering and the increase of joy in one’s neighbor, inspired 
fundamentally by the love of God. Ill-conceived and wrongly exercised 
charity accomplishes the opposite; it adds to the discomfort of others 
and lessens their joy. 

Of course this means that another virtue is lacking, viz., prudence, 
which is the habit of doing things in the right way, and therefore it is 
not entirely free from moral taint. But often the one guilty is so 
completely unconscious of any defect in his own conduct, and so over- 
whelmingly anxious to be kind, that one hesitates to ascribe to him 
anything more than a lack of understanding of human nature and an 
obtuseness of vision as to the effects of his own conduct. 

It is to improve such understanding and vision that the following 
mistaken forms of charity are named and described. The listing leaves 
out of consideration the major obligations of charity, such as all those 
activities that are directed immediately toward the salvation of another’s 
soul or rescuing him from grave danger or death. The little things, 
the common things, the frequent things are considered, such as are 
involved in hospitality, almsgiving, helpfulness and politeness. Though 
they seem small, it must be remembered that true charity is far more 
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often called upon for small manifestations than for great. It is assumed 
of course throughout that even the minutest practices of charity must 
spring from the love of God. It is not assumed that everybody knows 
how to love his neighbor as himself for the love of God. The common 
mistakes may take the following forms, and we place them under the 
generic heading “Charity” only because they are practiced under that 
guise: 

1. Overreaching Charity. 

Few persons have not met, at some time or other, one of those 
vastly generous characters who will not take “No” for an answer, when 
they have an opportunity of dispensing what they esteem to be kindness. 
It is usually in little things that this manifests itself. For example, 
how often a host will refuse to allow a guest to stop eating when said 
guest feels and knows that he has had enough. It is true that now and 
then a little pressure may be needed to overcome the shyness of a bash- 
ful guest ; but the pressure too frequently does not stop there. 

The same thing happens, with more serious results than the stomach- 
ache that has to be accepted in the first instance, when a host (some- 
times, but not always, in good faith and without intent to do wrong) 
insists on forcing alcoholic beverages down a visitor’s throat. Any 
fairly strong character will be adamant in refusal, but he is made to 
feel uncomfortable and eccentric by the ill-advised insistences of his 
host. 

In other things too, this overreaching charity may break loose. It 
requires a high degree of perspicacity to know when it will be true 
kindness to others to read whole columns out of a newspaper at them, 
when they are engrossed in reading their own favorite part of the 
same paper. It is possible to foist various types of amusement and 
entertainment on others that may well make them wish they were a 
hundred miles away. To show hurt and peevishness because another 
manifests a doubt about the truth of your statement “You'll enjoy 
this” is to defeat the aim of all true charity. 

The result frequently will be that the recipient of such excessive 
urgings will have to call into play all his own reserve of charity not to 
show offense. The well-meant but overreaching charity has done its 
work; it has caused discomfort and strain, if not something worse. 
2. Sacrificial Charity. 

Few characters more thoroughly spoil their acts of charity than 
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those who, truly generous and self-sacrificing, yet seem to think that 
charity is not genuine unless the recipient be made to feel how much 
it has cost the giver. Good will may be abundant, but so are the sly 
little ways of manifesting the price that has to be paid for it. Some 
can get this message across by mere play of facial expression, having 
control of looks that wither the one receiving a kindness down to pigmy 
size. Most people need words to transmit their willingness to be a 
martyr in the cause of sweet charity. “I'll try to get along without it, 
but it will be hard.” “It will make a pauper out of me, but I'll do my 
best to manage.” “I'll do this favor for you, but it’s upsetting all my 
plans.” “I'll do it this time, but don’t ask for such a thing again.” 

The effect of the sacrificial attitude on the part of a giver is to 
make the recipient sincerely want to refuse the gift. He usually finds, 
however, that the other will not accept a refusal. He really wants to 
give, but he also wants to give the assurance that it is tearing the 
heart out of him. And the favored one walks off feeling as if he has 
just administered a sound thrashing to his mother-in-law, or deliberately 
run down a neighbor’s pet dog. For the life of him, he cannot seem 
to enjoy the benefaction bestowed on him. 

3. Unilateral Charity. 

The victim of this form of charity is the big-hearted, magnanimous 
person who does a great deal for his friends and neighbors, but who 
spoils much of it 1) by openly assuming that no one else is truly 
charitable, and 2) by refusing all services and kindnesses proffered 
to him by others. His attitude seems to be: “If there is going to be 
any ‘giving’ around here, it’s going to be done by me.” If somebody else 
suggests making a sacrifice for a friend, he may say rather scornfully: 
“You know you don’t want to do that,” or “Listen to him putting on 
airs, as if he really would do such a thing,” or “Don’t try to kid me — 
I know you too well.” Then he steps in and magnanimously makes the 
sacrifice himself. If someone happens to give him something, he lets 
that person know that he cannot possibly use it, because he has more 
than enough and far better things than anybody could give him. 

Such persons wrongly interpret the saying: “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” The saying is true as a comparison, but it does 
not mean that it is never blessed to receive. As a matter of fact, it is 
sometimes a high and holy form of charity to accept kindness, because 
it brings joy to others to be able to give. The victim of his own unilateral 
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charity never heard of such a thing. 

The effect of this mistaken attitude is somewhat peculiar. It usually 
surrounds the “big giver’ with a coterie of sycophants and time-servers, 
who are glad to capitalize on that trait of character that makes a man 
so uniquely magnanimous without cost to themselves. Often, without 
his being aware of it, his charity is only a price he pays for the adula- 
tion of such as these. True friends he will find it hard to acquire, 
because such insist on being allowed to give as well as to receive. 

4. Effusive Charity. ‘ 

Another good way to spoil much of the value of one’s kindness is 
to wrap it up in a gaudy package of over-sentimental and “sweetish” 
words. For example, charity demands that everyone forgive his enemies. 
The practitioner of effusive charity forgives — but how! With phrases 
of depreciation of self and endearment for the other, with insistent 
repetition and re-affirmation, that sometimes have power to create a 
quasi-enmity in their own right. They do not realize that restraint of 
words and generosity of manner are most deeply appreciated by one 
who needs forgiveness. 

The same mistake is often made when such a person thinks it neces- 
sary to ask for forgiveness. First of all, he thinks it necessary often 
when it is not necessary at all— when no wrong has been done and no 
injury felt by another. And when there really is place for it, it must 
be done in a crawling, pleading and near-weeping manner that is new 
cause for offense. 

Over-sentimentality in expression may also accompany the render- 
ing of positive services to another. Sentiment is a great good thing, 
and nobody could live entirely without it, but its value diminishes in 
the measure in which it seeks outlandish and exaggerated expression. 
It is most powerful and most kind in a gesture or a few simple words. 
5. Offensive Charity. 

There are several ways in which a person can fall into an almost 
unconscious habit of hurting others even while apparently endeavoring 
to add to their joy. The “teaser” may be afflicted with such a habit. 
He has somehow acquired the notion that the best, if not the only way, 
to keep others in good spirits is to call them by peculiar names, to 
execute practical jokes on them, to josh them about their looks, their 
language, their walk, their work — everything pertaining to them. He is 
under the strange impression that nobody ever tires of this sort of 
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thing, or that everybody can “take it” in the same measure. ‘Thus no 
time and no person is spared the same treatment. Alas, he is sadly 
mistaken. Good-natured teasing or joshing can serve the cause of good 
fellowship; but it requires a time, a place, a measure and a sense of 
discrimination. It can pall heavily when overdone; it can even hurt and 
sting when not accompanied by understanding. 

The wit and the wag are likewise often guilty of offensive charity. 
“Anything for a laugh” is their motto (as if to make somebody laugh 
were the highest form of charity), and the means of evoking the 
laughter is often the barbed, or sarcastic, or stinging (albeit witty) 
comment about someone present. The hurt caused by the sarcastic and 
sharp-tongued is often deep and abiding; all the laughter in the world 
cannot compensate for such callously inflicted wounds. 

6. Uncouth and Snobbish Charity. 

These two forms of spurious charity are named together because 
one is the defect and the other the excess of the same medium of 
charity, viz., politeness or etiquette. All the prescriptions of good 
manners are simply commonly accepted norms as to what is the most 
charitable way of doing things. Any formulas of conduct that cannot 
in some way be traced back to that or that are contrary to it have no 
place in the rules of etiquette at all. 

There is one type of person who thinks that friendship or good 
fellowship or domesticity are best expressed by an abandonment of 
the most elementary rules of politeness. Thus in company with friends 
or in the family circle, persons of this type believe that it promotes 
good feeling to flout good manners; to eat with the fingers, to make 
flying leaps for food at table, to cough and hack and sneeze without 
benefit of handkerchief or concealment; in short, to become vulgar and 
uncouth in a large variety of ways. Certainly everyone knows that at 
home and among friends there need be no insistence on minute formali- 
ties and ceremonies that might be in place among mere acquaintances 
or strangers; but this does not mean that the fundamental decencies 
of social conduct may go by the board too. Those guilty of such boorish- 
ness will be without many friends. 

The other extreme is the excessive insistence on formalities and 
trivial ceremonies of social conduct. Some people make almost a 
religion out of the etiquette book. They patently look down on those who 
do not know the latest decisions of the authorities on the most minute 
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observances ot society. They flaunt their own perfectionism of polite- 
ness before the ignorant, to the latters’ discomfort and chagrin. They 
cannot adjust etiquette to real charity, apparently because they do not 
know that it has its roots there. They are the unconscious snobs, and 
their punishment is the same as that of the uncouth: they find it hard 
to hold friends. 


HE prevalence of at least these six forms of spurious charity 

should be enough to convince most people that when the wise man 
asked for “an understanding heart” he was asking for a great favor 
indeed. A kind heart is not enough, if apparent kindness exist without 
the realization of what will really be helpful to others. Too often what 
appears to be charity thus becomes merely the seeking of some hidden 
satisfaction for self. For self-correction and progress, it is well now 
and then to ask the question: “Do my efforts at practicing kindness and 
fraternal love really relieve suffering and increase joy in others?” If 
not, it will be time to look into some of those apparent benefactions that 
work “in reverse.” 


———The Breastplate of St. Patrick———— 


Christ be with me 
Christ before me 
Christ behind me 
Christ within me 
Christ under me 
Christ over me 
Christ at my right hand 
Christ at my left hand 
* Christ in the wide expanse * 
Christ in the far distance 
Christ in the heart of everyone who thinks of me 
Christ in the heart of everyone who speaks to me 
Christ in every eye that looks upon me 
Christ in every ear that hears me 

—from a Gaelic hymn said to have been recited by 

St. Patrick on the way to the royal court of Tara. 


Prayer said at Mass in Time of War 


“O God, Who bringest wars to nought and shieldest by Thy 
power all who hope in Thee, overthrowing those that assail 
them; help Thy servants who implore Thy mercy; so that the 
fierce might of their enemies may be brought low and we may 
never cease to praise and thank Thee.” 
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Romance of the Commonplace (9) 


DISCOVERED IN A SHOE 


Last month’s enthusiastic article about kapock calls forth this inter- 
esting story of one of its competitors — the widely used felt. 








N. J. MucKERMANN 


HETHER you wear a hat or carry a handbag, operate a type- 

\ \ writer or a tracter, adjust a carburetor in your car or a corn- 

plaster on your foot, you will most probably come into contact with 

felt. For felt is one of the most widely used fabrics in the world. 

Oddly enough, its discovery is accredited to a saint — and a saint who 
suffered from sore feet. 

It all happened this way. Long ago (so the story runs), shortly 
after the time of William the Conqueror, there lived in the then 
pleasant land of France a very holy monk named Feutre. One day, this 
saintly man decided to make a pilgrimage to expiate his own sins and 
those of the entire realm. He started off on his journey, his heavy 
habit girded about him, in his hand a staff, and on his feet a pair of new 
sandals just turned out by the brother-cobbler of the Abbey. 

The way was long; the road was rough. Although the monk set 
out blithely each morning, by evening he was a very weary man. And his 
feet! The new shoes were cutting and blistering them so badly that the 
poor man was fast becoming a cripple. He had been prepared for the 
ordinary weariness and suffering that every pilgrimage entails; that was 
part of the penance. But a pilgrimage. with new shoes! Surely the 
good God would not be displeased if he looked about for something 
to lessen his insufferable agony. 

As he hobbled along one day, he happened to pass a flock of sheep 
on the road. Impulsively he reached out his hand and plucked some 
loose wool off their backs. He stuffed the wool into his sandals and 
resumed his journey. Despite his bruised and bleeding feet, he soon 
felt relief and even comfort. 

For a while he trudged along with renewed courage, when suddenly 
the thought struck him that by his softness and lack of mortification 
he had displeased God. But what else, he argued to himself, could he 
have done? Without some relief, he would have been compelled to 
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give up the pilgrimage altogether. Being a very holy man, and there- 
fore quite familiar with his heavenly Father, he asked God to bless 
his action and to show by some sign or miracle that He was not dis- 
pleased with him, and to bear with him if he used the blessed relief | 
he had chanced upon. Then, meeting more sheep, he plucked more 
wool and, packing it under the soles of his feet, set out once again. 

Fifteen long days he pressed wearily on, until finally the end of 
the pilgrimage was reached. There, before the shrine, the miracle he 
had asked of God seem granted. As he pulled off his sandals (with a 
sigh of relief, no doubt), he saw in the bottom of each a new material, 
hitherto unknown, firm of texture, soft to the touch, and strong. By 
the pressure of the monk’s feet, and by the perspiration of the journey, 
the wool had been worked into felt. 


HERE are some who think this story not only unfounded but 
Biase They maintain that felt existed centuries before the 
saintly monk of legend even thought of making his pilgrimage. They 
say that Pliny and Xenophon both knew and spoke of a fabric which 
preceded woven cloth and which was used as tent coverings and clothing 
by the tribes of Central Asia. Whether they are correct or not we can- 
not say; but it still remains true that in the modern manufacture of 
felt, the basic principle used is that which was discovered by the foot- 
sore St. Feutre. 

Today, felt is scientifically manufactured mostly from wool, al- 
though at times the fur of beavers, seals, rabbits, or even the hair 
of camels and goats is mixed in with the wool. Felting depends on the 
natural tendency of wool and of the other fibers mentioned above to 
coil and mat together. If you examine wool closely, you will notice 
that each strand has countless tiny barbs shooting out from it, all 
pointed toward the same end somewhat like the scales of a fish. In wool 
of the highest felting quality, there are as many as 2700 of these 
projections to the single inch. Put a hundred thousand or so of these 
strands together, after they have been washed free of dirt and natural 
grease, and immediately they will intertwine so closely as to form a 
compact mat. This is the initial, or imperfect stage, of felt. 

Next comes the. basic felting process, known as “fulling,” by 
which felt is made different from woven cloth. Fulling merely means 
that through the application of soap, heat, moisture and pressure, all 
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scientifically measured, the original fabric is hardened in texture and 
shrunk in size. It is much the same result that the inexperienced house- 
wife obtains when she uses the wrong kind of soap, or too much heat, 
on her woolen blankets, thus causing them to come out of the laundry 
as stiff as boards and as small as a neck-scarf. This fact, incidentally, 
might lead one to believe that the story of St. Feutre does not mark 
the discovery of felt, since it would have been so easy for an ancient 
housewife to stumble on the discovery in a misguided effort to tidy 
up her warrior-husband’s best woolen cloak. However history reveals 
that many a stumble has been made without a discovery. 

After the essential process of “fulling,” the fabric is thoroughly re- 
washed, dyed the color desired, and stretched out to dry. Sometimes 
starch is added, if stiffness is required. As a final step, the excess 
surface fibers are removed by running the fabric under close-cutting 
blades rotating at high speed, and looking very much like huge lawn- 
mowers. This gives to some felt its smooth, even finish. 


URABLE, resilient, non-fraying, felt enjoys a world-wide market. 
D Practically every industry uses it, either in the process of manu- 
facturing its own product, or as a part of the product itself. It has a 
much greater range of weights and thicknesses than any other fibrous 
material. You can buy a square yard of felt weighing as little as three 
ounces or as much as sixty-five pounds; or measuring in thickness from 
one thirty-second of an inch to three inches. Plenty of variation there! 

A leading American felt manufacturer lists 134 different products 
in which felt is used. Most of these are common-place things them- 
selves, such as articles of clothing, carpets, telephones, automobiles, 
mattresses, electrical appliances, sporting goods, radios, cushions, re- 
frigerators, furniture, dust-pads, and the like. It is true that there are 
also some usages that are a bit unusual. For instance, who but the 
initiated would know that felt is employed in such things as incubators, 
lawn-mowers, artificial limbs, X-ray appliances, and silos? 

No matter where you go or what you do, it seems that you will 
not be without felt. For it is a natural fabric, the result of the ad- 
hesive tendency put into wool by the Creator. That is, perhaps, the 
reason why it is so ordinary. But at the same time, it is only the 
most indifferent and unimpressionable mind that fails to see the poetry 
contained in the story of felt. For what other material was discovered 
by a saint — at least by one with sore feet? 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. HyLanp 


COMPARISONS 

One of the questions the shut-in is frequently inclined to 
ask is this: ““Why must this happen to me? What have J done to 
deserve a cross of this kind? There are so many sinners in 
the world, so many rebels against God, so many people squander- 
ing the gifts God gave them, and they are permitted to live on 
in perfect health and apparent freedom from pain. Yet I, who 
have tried to serve God, have been stricken down as if I de- 
served some great punishment.” 

The shut-in who questions thus is forgetting many things. 
He is forgetting, first of all, that physical disability and pain 
are only one of many kinds of suffering permitted human beings 
as part of their test and trial for eternity, and the absence of 
this suffering in another person’s life does not mean that he has 
nothing to bear. Secondly, he is forgetting that no rebel against 
God, no consistent sinner, ever “gets by” with anything; every 
act of rebellion, every deliberate sin, is marked down by God, 
and if it does not receive its punishment openly and in the 
present, it will infallibly receive it in the future. Thirdly, he is 
forgetting that, even if it were true that he never committed 
a sin and therefore never actually deserved any punishment 
(and who will honestly maintain such an hypothesis?) he is 
nevertheless in good company as he suffers, for Christ was an 
infinitely sinless victim and the Mother of Sorrows was with- 
out spot or stain. Their sufferings were the most fruitful offer- 
ings ever made to God in the whole history of the world. 

There is another thing. Envy of others who are spared physi- 
cal suffering is based on a misapprehension of the whole purpose 
of human life. When we are afflicted, we should have a right 
to talk about unfairness and discrimination if there were any 
ground for thinking or saying that there can ever be a total 
reward for fidelity to God in this world. In short, if this 
swiftly passing life on earth were our only possible paradise, 
then we could expect in justice that the good would be re- 
warded and the wicked punished here. Such an assumption is 
shut-ins and others as free from pain will die on our lips once 
we recognize these realities. Often enough they will even cause 
us to pity those who in health of body forget the real values 
that pertain to the soul. 
contrary to everything taught by reason, experience, and the 
direct words of Christ. 

Bitter complaints about inequality between ourselves as 
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PATRIOTS ALL 


This type of dramatic sketch is sometimes enacted in real life during 
war. Read it and then see to it that similar discussions end as happily 
in your case. 








F. A. Ryan 


CHARACTERS : 
Citizen, 50 years old. 
Munitions-worker, 35 years old. 
Uniformed soldier, 28 years old. 
Priest, 30 years old. 

ScENE: The smoking-room of a Pullman car. On one side are 
seated the citizen and the soldier, engaged in conversation by them- 
selves. On the other side is the munitions-worker, who is engrossed 
in a newspaper, and the priest, who is paging through a magazine. 


Citizen (to sodier): So you belong to the good old infantry. After 
all, there is nothing like the infantry for winning a war. 

Soldier: So they say. They tell us that the mechanized divisions 
would be helpless without us: 

Citizen: And they’re right, my boy. They’re right. Why, in the 
last war I was in the good old hundred and thirty-fourth. Of course 
there wasn’t very much in the way of tank and air warfare then, but 
what they had was pretty much dependent on us. We were the mainstay 
of the army. We had to get in before a point was really taken. We had 
to do the mopping up, the consolidating, the holding, the charging. 

Soldier: I guess you’re right. Everything depends on the infantry. 

Citizen: But there has to be plenty of man-power. That’s why I 
can’t understand how any able-bodied young man can stay out of it. 
Now when the country needs an army of six or seven million, when 
we are up against enemies on all sides, everybody that can march and 
carry a gun ought to get in this thing. If they’d take me, I’d go 
tomorrow. But they tell me I’m too old. 

Soldier: Yes, I'm afraid you’d have a tough time of it. It takes 
plenty of stamina. I used to think football practice in college was a 
grind, but it was sissy stuff compared to what we’re doing now. 

Citizen: The trouble is that there are so many who could get in 
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but won't, unless the draft catches them, and too darn many know 
how to get out of that. 

Munitions-worker (dropping his paper to his lap, looking Citizen 
over carefully): You seem to know a lot about war, and about other 
people’s affairs. You say you were a foot-soldier in the last war. What 
did you fight with — your hands? 

Citizen (blithely): Oh, we had the sweetest little rifles you ever 
saw. Why, at three hundred yards you could draw a bead on a sparrow. 
I understand that they’ve got still better ones in this war. If they have, 
they’ve got something. 

Munitions-worker: And I suppose you made those rifles as you 
went along — each man made his own? 

Citizen: What are you driving at, brother? 

Munitions-worker: Just this. You say every able-bodied man ought 
to be on his way to the front to fight this war. I’m able-bodied, and 
I’m still at home. Well, if you take my job, I’ll go to the front tomorrow. 
You see, I help to make the guns that our soldiers fight with. Care 
to take over my work? It took me eight years to learn how to do what 
I’m doing now. Maybe you'd like to take it over tomorrow. All 
you have to do is to convince the government that you can do the work 
as I’m doing it. I tried to convince ’em somebody else could but they 
wouldn’t let me go. 

Citizen: Oh, I didn’t mean men like you. Why, you’re the backbone 
of the armed forces. You’re as essential as the soldiers. I meant 
those people that get themselves exemptions just because — because 
they don’t want to fight. 

Priest: (Dropping magazine on the seat beside him.) You wouldn't 
possibly be having in mind somebody in my position? 

Citizen (blandly): Well, after all, you have been exempted from 
the war. 

Priest: That’s where you have been misinformed, or never in- 
formed at all. No priest is exempted from the war. 

Citizen: O come now. It’s been in all the papers. Everybody knows — 

Priest: That clergymen have been exempted from the draft, yes. 
But not exempted from the war. Every priest is bound to serve his 
country in war-time as well as at any other time. And the government 
has a right to demand his services, and does so. 

Citizen: But I thought — 
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Priest: You thought that the only kind of war-time service was 
carrying a gun. Our friend here showed you how wrong you were on 
that. There are other services just as necessary. 

Citizen: Yes, making munitions is necessary — I see that. 

Priest: But you can’t see what a priest does. Well, there are 
hundreds of priests in the armed forces right now, serving as chaplains, 
ready to risk their lives in the front lines, ready to be shot while 
caring for the wounded and dying. In the meantime they are keep- 
ing the men spiritually fit. Maybe you didn’t need any spiritual help 
when you were a soldier. Maybe you never got frightened, nor gloomy, 
nor wondering what good your death might do or where you would 
go after you did die. If so, you were the exception. Thousands of 
American soldiers and sailors get their strength from knowing what 
life and death are all about and the chaplains are the ones who keep 
them from forgetting. These men know that the whole reason for their 
fight is the defense of those things that religion calls the rights of man. 
The chaplain represents religion, and therefore represents their cause. 

Citizen: I guess there’s something to that. I did get a lift out of 
having a chaplain around —if he was a he-man chaplain— when I 
felt low during the last war — even though I was not much on religion. 

Priest: But that’s not all. The government is asking for enough 
chaplains to take care of the whole army —and is getting them. But 
it is also insisting that enough priests stay home to give spiritual care 
to those who have to fight the war by giving up their sons and brothers 
and fathers and friends, and by sacrificing many of their customary 
conveniences and comforts. Did you ever read the figures on the 


number of people who are afflicted with neurosis, hysteria, mental 
breakdowns, during a war? 


Citizen: No. 

Priest: Did you ever happen to be present in a family when news 
came that one of its young men had been killed? 

Citizen: No. I guess I wouldn’t want to be around. 

Priest: Have you got a wife? 

Citizen: Yes. 

Priest: I imagine she goes to church, even if you don’t? 

Citizen: Yes, she does. I don’t stop her either. 

Priest: And she goes more often when things are not going so 
well, doesn’t she? 
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Citizen: She seems to get something out of it. 

Priest: She’s only one. There are millions like her. They need help 
and comfort and prayer and the remembrance that God is good even 
though the world is bad. It’s the only thing that can save many from 
breaking down entirely — especially when the war hits home. It’s the 
only thing that can make them see any reason in all the sacrifices and 
sufferings that war brings. It’s my job to help them. I volunteered 
for chaplain service, as dozens of other priests I know have done, 
but I wasn’t taken. Instead, my work was doubled. I used to have two 
country parishes. Now I have four, because so many of my fellow- 
priests have gone to the army. Every Sunday I preach to four con- 
gregations. Every weekday I am on call to every one of the families 
in those four parishes. I’m the first one called when bad news comes. 
Care to take over my job? 

Munitions-worker: If you ask me, I'll stick to making guns. When 
they get enough, I’ll go and fight. You can have your job. 

Soldier: Not for me, either. You do your job and I'll do mine. 

Priest (to Citizen): How about you? It takes twelve years of 
study to train a man for this kind of work. He has to give up all 
thought of marriage and a home for life. Think you can step in and take 
my place and release me for the army? 

Citizen: Listen, I know when I’m licked. You’ve got your work. 
I’m not the type for it. 

Priest: Of course, that’s not all. I’m on the defense board of my 
locality. I’m in charge of a recreation program for the children of 
the whole district. I give talks every now and then on behalf of 
defense bonds and stamps. These are my side-lines. 

Citizen: Vl tell you what I’ll do. I’m not a bad guy —I just didn’t 
know. I had to be told. I’m going to go home and buy another defense 
bond. Maybe I'll catch up with you three men yet —in rendering 
service. 





Ups and Downs of Engagement 


A French Reverend Mother who was exiled in England, 
had made considerable progress in the use of English language. 
After noticing with rising perturbation the mounting totals on 
her butcher bills, she one day astounded the butcher himself 
with these words: 

“Why are you so much dearer to me now than when we 
first engaged?” — The Tablet. 
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WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


The author of “Oklahoma, U. S. A.” now produces this landscape 


painting of another state of the union. The brush dips lightly, but the 
panoramic view is there. 








E. F. MILLER 


HIS piece is being written in Wisconsin about Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin is a state in the union of the United States, consisting 
of some 56,000 square miles, several million people, and two well-known 
cities, Milwaukee (beer) and Madison (Capitol). Racine (automobiles), 
Green Bay (football), and Oshkosh (overalls and insane asylum) are 
almost as well-known as Madison, but not as well-known as Milwaukee; 
and Sheboygan and Kenosha are some place in the running. There is a 
small mountain called Rib Hill in the state (near the town of Wausau) 
that towers 1,940 feet into the air. The other mountains are just bumps 
or boils rising like swellings over the plains; they need not be identified 
here. Numerous lakes, streams and creeks water an unending procession 
of green fields and fertile valleys. 

The southern boundary of Wisconsin is no more than the throw of a 
stone from Chicago. The eastern boundary is approximately 5,000 miles 
from Berlin and Rome, while the western boundary is as far as 7,000 
miles away from Tokyo. Thus it would appear that there is greater 
danger of an invasion from Chicago than there is from the powers of 
the Axis. Guerrilla warfare has been known to go on in Wisconsin terri- 
tory between Chicago gangsters and the F.B.I., which latter force was 
hired from the government to hunt the aggressors out of their hiding 
places and send them back home or to prison; and summer always brings 
thousands of Chicagoans up to the resorts for the duration of the water 
sports and the invigorating nights. Invigorating nights make for good 


sleeping. But there has been no loss of ground so far on account of 
these attacks. 


HE official nickname of Wisconsin is the Badger state, with the 
result that the football, baseball, softball, ping-pong, fencing, skat- 


ing, dancing, hurling, curling, basketball, swimming, soccer, wrestling, 
boxing, skiing and track teams of the state university (situated on a 
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beautiful campus in Madison) are known north, south, east and west as 
the Badgers. A badger in its original meaning is a small animal between a 
fox and a rat that used to run around quite wild and eat things, but 
which is now confined in the barred or moted spaces of various zoos. 
Because it made its home at one time in Wisconsin, the people have 
become very fond of it, attaching its name to those things that they hold 
dear. Perhaps the founding fathers thought that it would have been 
straining matters too much had they given the name Dropsy to their 
homeland instead of Badger to be used only in moments of let-down 
and informality ; but certainly more than one must have had it in mind, 
for Wisconsin is not only surrounded by water — it is filled with water. 
Beautiful lakes abound in every county and creep up on almost every 
backyard. The Dropsy state would not sound so bad, once the people got 
used to it. 


T HAS been said by someone — probably a foreigner from Louisiana 

or Texas, that Wisconsin has eleven months of winter and July. If 
a southerner made the statement, it is forgivable, for the South indeed 
can boast of a beautiful climate during most of the seasons of the year. 
Take Oklahoma for an example — the state which was discussed in the 
pages of this journal some months ago. The spring and fall in that part 
of the country are superb, with a gentle sun smiling down on verdant 
sward and well-planned towns and villages, and a soft breeze cooling 
healthy brows whenever brows will submit themselves to its touch. An 
exaggeration, then, on the part of one who lives in the south, the land 
of honey, can be easily understood and interpreted correctly. 

From anyone else the statement is a gross calumny. Wisconsin has 
the four seasons of the year like any other state, and any calendar or 
school teacher will prove it, even though on occasion it would be difficult 
to clinch the argument from the mere appearance of the sky and 
landscape, and from the condition of the winds that go whistling around 
houses and between people’s legs at almost any time of the year. But, 
it must be insisted on, whistling winds and leaden skies are the lot of 
all the earth whereon rains must fall and storms must rise to shake dying 
leaves from bush and tree. Wisconsin can boast of flowers at the 
proper time and snow at the proper ‘time; and there is no disgrace in 
that. 

No, it cannot be said broadly that Wisconsin has eleven months of 
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winter and July for the simple reason that Wisconsin, geographically 
speaking, is a tremendous state, and therefore has changes of climate in 
almost every part. In the north it reaches right into the heart of the 
Arctic circle, while in the south it does its best to establish contact with 
the temperate zone which can easily be discerned with a strong telescope 
as it marches by to the south. Lake Superior’s chilly waters cool it on the 
top and that says a great deal. Lake Michigan’s refreshing waters soften 
it on the side and towards the bottom, and that says something too. Thus 
there are parts of Wisconsin where the temperature will never go below 
thirty below zero even in January, while in April, it will seldom go 
beyond the zero point itself. Geography makes a difference. 

Besides, what is wrong with eleven months of winter, even if it were 
true? Train-loads of people pay good money to leave New York and 
Philadelphia and other bombable places near the Atlantic ocean merely 
to ski in New Hampshire and Idaho. Were they to live in Wisconsin 
they could ski in their back yard at no expense at all. And as to skating, 
they could get so much of it free of charge that in no time they could 
grow roses in their cheeks and bunches of muscles on their biceps that 
would be the envy even of such experts as helene rubenstein and Bernarr 
Macfadden. It is certain that were Arnold Lunn to take a good look at 
Wisconsin, he would never go back to the moisture and soupy fogs of 
England, for he would find the winter sports, particularly skiing (which 
he calls shiing, and on the support of a dictionary, too) to which he is 
greatly attached too attractive to give up. 

This point concerning the deep drifts of snow and feet-thick ice 
that characterize Wisconsin winters (whether those winters be long or 
short) is not loosely made. Even though such a climate does put great 
demands upon human patience insofar as it necessitates a constant suc- 
cession of boots, heavy underwear, Alaskan coats and fur-lined hats, 
it keeps the citizens of the Commonwealth in a state of preparedness 
for modern warfare should that calamity ever befall them. We read in 
the papers of the extraordinary accomplishments of the ski troops of 
Finland and Russia. Suppose Wisconsin were to be invaded some fine 
May day by a numerous band of out-of-the-state Indians. The people 
down to the most callow youth could don skis and go to work at once 
without an hour’s practice. They could drive quick-thrusting spear 
heads into the enemy lines around Eau Claire or La Crosse until they 
found themselves in a position to institute a giant pincer movement. 
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And when the jaws of the pincers closed on the retreating aggressors, 
they could send new ski troops, and perhaps some skating troops into 
the charred districts to mop up. 


HEESE is one of the outstanding products of Wisconsin — cheese 
* of every shape, size and taste. In fact it can be safely said that 
more cheeses come rolling out of Wisconsin cheese factories than do out 
of similar institutions of any other state in the country. That is an 
accomplishment not to be passed over lightly. While it is true that 
almost anybody can make a cheese if he sets his mind to it, certainly not 
everybody can produce now a strong cheese that will suit the nostrils of 
even the most deficient in the matter of olfactory nerves;-and now a 
weak cheese that will keep its aroma to itself and be fit for serving in 
genteel rooms at ladies’ parties on Friday afternoons without leaving 
evident information clinging to the curtains and the stuffed: furniture 
as to what was on the menu while the Bridge was going on. 

The men engaged in practicing this art of making cheese have been 
supervised as well as protected by the state government for a long 
time. Officials have said strongly (and some of these officials were and 
still are the most rabid cheese-eaters in the land) that no one individual 
with cheese-making proclivities is going to ruin the cheese reputation of 
the state even though he be a born and bred citizen. And so it is that 
the cheese factories may not exist near an unpaved road along which 
vehicles travel at varying speeds creating large clouds of dust in the 
process. Everybody, it is true, must eat a pound of dirt before he dies. 
But that does not mean that a part of the pound must be contained in 
cheese. At least the Congressmen and senators in Madison did and do 
not think so. Thus, to insure immaculate cheeses, whether they be white, 
red or yellow; whether they be round, square or rectangular; whether 
they be strong, weak or medium, a block or two of the highway directly 
in front of and alongside the factory must be covered with concrete or 
tar or some other substance in order to keep stray dust from flying. 


EER also has its place amongst Wisconsin’s prominent products. 
Whether the natives would rather eat a wedge of cheese than 
drink a stein of beer is a question for debate. Most of them would very 
much prefer to drink the stein of beer while they nibble on a wedge of 
good firm cheese. At any rate there are large institutions in Milwaukee, 
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Manitowoc — indeed in a legion of larger and smaller towns, that keep 
their beer wheels going constantly in an effurt to keep satisfied the 
appetite of local and national beer drinkers. Wisconsin breweries must 
be the despair of all W.C.T.U. and anti-saloon leagues and leaguers. 


ISCONSIN has had many men of great weight in its civic, 
\ \ political and cultural life. There have been such worthies as 
the LaFollettes, Carl Schurz, and Ted Gullic of the Milwaukee Brewers 
(a baseball team). Nor can Mr. Schlitz and Mr. Miller (Miller Hi-Life) 
be passed over in silence as hearty contributors to the recreational uplift 
of the people. Mayor Hoan of Milwaukee and Fred MacMurray now of 
Hollywood, but originally of Beaver Dam, are present day characters 
each one doing his part to make the United States Wisconsin-conscious. 

But the greatest man of them all, and one to whom all Wisconsin 
looks up with wide-eyed admiration is the celebrated Paul Bunyon. 

Paul Bunyon was perhaps the biggest man who ever lived, his head 
alone being so large that the space between his eyes measured the dis- 
tance of seventeen axe handles and one tobacco box. When he walked 
through the beautiful forests of the state he loved so well, the leaves 
of the trees were always getting in his eyes and mouth. However, this 
did not bother him very much, because he could clear a path of the 
heaviest branches and tree trunks by merely breathing hard. In fact, 
it is reliably reported that when he was a mere infant he tossed around 
so much one night as a result of eating a keg of sauerkraut and a ton of 
cheese that he demolished and uprooted several acres of the finest pine 
timber that that particular neighborhood had to offer. He could stuff 
a couple of deer into one pocket of his mackinaw, and could jump 
almost a mile in a single leap. 

There are some who dispute Paul’s origin, saying that he came from 
Quebec. Be that as it may. Wisconsinites know that he is their own. 
And it has been the aspiration of a few to build a race of men who, like 
their hero, would need goods the size of the sail of a full rigged ship 
to make an undershirt. The exemplification of this aspiration is found 
in the Milwaukee museum. There the visitor sees the human race (built 
up in skeletons) in all its stages of development from the time of the 
first man when he was just a monkey, down to the present day when he 
is just a man. But there are open spaces at the end of this extraordinary 
lineup. It may be that the spaces are left in readiness to hold the future 
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Goliaths who will someday emerge from the woods and the lake regions 
and all be the size of the honored Paul Bunyon. Of course, only the 
curators of the museum and a few well-educated university professors 
who built up the skeletons from bones they found here and there could 
have an idea like this. Ordinary Wisconsin people are content with what 


they are. But it is indicative of the progressiveness of thought in some 
Wisconsin circles. 


ND so, may Wisconsin continue to grow and flourish. It is one 
of the finest states in the union. 





No Reward 


Benjamin Franklin knew how to make a point in the “Lost 
and Found” department of his newspaper, which was one of 
the earliest journalistic successes in the United States. Here 
is a sample: 

“Taken out of Pew in the Church some months since, a 
Common Prayer Book, bound in red gilt, and lettered D. F. 
(Deborah Franklin) on each cover. The Person who took it is 
desired to open it and read the eighth commandment, and 


afterwards return it into the same Pew again, upon which no 
further notice will be taken.” 


The Cardinal’s Wedding 


Dr. Hertz, a distinguished British rabbi, was a friend of 
Cardinal Bourne, and often engaged in friendly discussions 
with him. 


On one occasion they were seated side by side at lunch in 
the Mansion House. 

“When can I tempt you to try some of this excellent roast 
pork?” asked the Cardinal with a twinkle in his eye. 


“On the day I attend your wedding feast,” instantly re- 
retorted the Rabbi. 


Three In One 


Dr. Fordyce contended that as one meal a day was enough 
for a_lion, it should suffice for a man. Accordingly, for more 
than twenty years the doctor ate only a dinner in the course of 
each day. His dinner consisted of one and one-half pounds of 
rump steak, half a broiled chicken, a plate of fish, a bottle of 
port, a tankard of strong ale, and one-fourth of a pint of 
brandy, and this was enough to satisfy his moderate wants. 

Followed, of course, by a tumbler of bicarbonate of soda. 
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ON PRICES 


The rise of prices since the war centers wide interest on the whole 
theory and practice of setting prices. Maladjustments occurring now are 
not due solely to the fact of war, but result as much from the fact that 
a satisfactory method of pricing has never been a mark of the modern 
economic system. 

There have been two theories about prices tried out in modern times, 
neither of which has worked out for the common good. They are: 


1. The theory that if producers and manufacturers are left in abso- 
lutely free competition, the basic law of supply and demand will keep 
prices at just and proper levels. High prices, this theory claims, will 
always induce more men to make the commodity that sells at a high 
price, and the over-supply will soon force the prices down. Low prices 
will prevent profits and drive firms into bankruptcy, thus lessening the 
supply of the commodity sold at too low a price and automatically 
raising the price. . . The theory sounds good, but it has always worked 
out to the detriment of the working man. In a flooded labor market 
(many men out of work) competition for low prices and for jobs at the 
same time makes for the lowest possible wages. 


2. The theory that the biggest manufacturers should have the right 
to fix prices by agreement among themselves and to keep them there. . 
This has almost always led to mondpoly and concentration of economic 
power. The biggest producers can fix a price that only the greatest mass 
production can profit by. Thus small producers are driven out, volume 


of business increases for the monopolist, and correspondingly greater 
profits are made with every increase. 


Various remedies for the price problem have been suggested. One is 
“trust-busting” by taxation — but that leaves the evil of competition for 
labor and low wages. Another is absolute government control of prices, 
but that is contrary to democratic principles. The best solution is that 
of Pope Pius XI, which avoids both cutthroat competition and dictator- 
ship. It has two principles : 


1. Each industry should settle its own problems relating to price by 
means of a joint council of employers and employees, with provision 
made for the protection of the consumer and the common good. 


2. Questions with broader implications, i.e., involving other industries, 
should be submitted to a higher council including (a) representative 
employers and employees of the primary industry concerned, (b) repre- 
sentatives of related industries, and (c) representatives of the govern- 
ment to safeguard the common good. Thus no group would have the 


power to exploit another; employers, employees, competitors and con- 
sumers would all be given a voice. 
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ONE FOR TOMMY 


A story that will make a difference to anyone who might be one of 
its characters, and can discern truth even when it hurts. 








F. M. Lee 


ISS PATRICIA O’KEATING, nineteen and a credit to her 
M mirror, drummed a trifle nervously on the clasp of her out- 
rageous purse. The dream man had shown up about two months ago, 
and now at last the O’Keating conscience had successfully flayed the 
young lady into dropping off at the rectory and picking up one of those 
dispensation things. She had it from one of her friends that there would 
certainly be some dispensing needed in the case, and so had jotted 
down “rectory” in between “hair-dresser” and “city hall,” and was now 
devoting a few moments to her pastor according to schedule. She looked 
at her drumming fingers. There it was, alright, sparkling away on the 
second exquisite finger from the left, a glorious flash of stone trimmed 
in white gold. To anybody else, at least to her intimates, it sang the 
song of her betrothal to one Thornton Johnson, but to this silver-haired 
priest across from her, well, he . . . he just didn’t seem to enter into 
the spirit of the thing at all. 

“Dispensation for Miss Patricia O’Keating,” he mused, and leaned 
back in the rectory rocker. To all appearances he was about to address 
the period gas-jet bracket that held his gaze from its perch half way up 
the adjoining wall. The O’Keating really drummed. The man was 
actually going to reminisce or something! And she waiting for decisions 
that meant her young life! “I knew an O’Keating once. Tom O’Keating. 
Father O’Keating now.” 

The drumming stopped. Patricia was rigging up the acknowledgment 
smile she wore when priests started talking about her brother. Tom was 
in his second year of the Chinese missions, and was the solemnly adored 
of her tribe. The girl was just about to go into her ‘Yes, he’s my 
brother,’ routine, when it struck her that Father Stanton had talked on 
past her mental reactions and was saying things like: 

“You wouldn’t know Tom; he’s a little out of your generation.” The 
priest had picked up his pipe and was knocking out the dead ashes. “I 
don’t think you will mind my saying this, but . . . I taught Tom in the 
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seminary, and I guess he would go completely woolly if he knew an 
O’Keating was marrying an outsider. Always a square-shooter, was 
Tom; you know what I mean, —if it wasn’t on the books, then Tom 
would have nothing of it.” 

You would have said the young lady gulped. The priest was throwing 
in pretty heavy punches for a first round, and Patricia hadn’t even come 
out of her corner as yet. Well, she’d come out fast now. She took a deep 
breath, opened her mouth, — and there it hung, — still quite fetching, 
but open. For the good priest had suddenly bolted up from the depths 
of his chair and was undergoing a really creditable shock of surprise. 
He was electrified; it was as though he had seen through something, 
been struck by some meaty coincidence. The words were pouring out: 

“Say, didn’t you tell me that you just moved here from St. Bridget’s 
parish? But that’s Tom O’Keating’s old parish! Now, you aren’t going 
to tell me that you two are related?” 

It looked as though she wasn’t going to tell him anything. It was that 
gulping again. He kept taking the wind out of her throat. With a visible 
effort, Patricia composed herself and held the priest’s undivided atten- 
tion as she outlined the situation for him. 


“We've always been relat- . . . I mean . . . I was his little sister 
but he left home so early . . . well, as far as that goes I’m still his 
sister, I suppose . . .” It was too much. Pat threw back her head in a 


delicious, full-hearted laugh that was all her own, though Father Stanton 
knew that it had a masculine edition on the Chinese missions. “All right, 
Father,” she finally managed, “we’ll just put me down as Tom’s sister 
and let it go at that . . . and I —I guess we had better start all over. 
I’ve forgotten what page we were on.” 

Father Stanton liked this. No one had ever done anything worth- 
while for taut young people carrying chips on their persecuted shoulders, 
but now Pat was no longer of the taut young people; rather she was 
subsiding in the throes of relaxation. And so Father Stanton would try 


his hand at doing something worthwhile for Miss Patricia Eleanor 
O’Keating. 


66 IGHT you are,” he told her, “we start all over.”” He leaned back 

R luxuriously into his antique, put the fetid pipe between his teeth, 
pulled in comfortably, and through the ensuing smoke screen asked 
quietly of his fair visitor: “And so you want a dispensation.” 
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Patricia dug in with her heels, and Patricia straightened a bit in her 
high-backed chair. She wasn’t going to be talked out of marrying the 
one man who meant happiness to her, if Patricia could help it. Father 
Stanton would find the O’Keating blood running red in her, too. After 
all, wasn’t she trying to get the permission of the Church for her 
marriage? So Patricia quietly answered in the affirmative; yes, she 
wanted a dispensation. . 

“Love him?” from the rectory rocker. 

She leaned forward and spoke earnestly. “Honestly, Father, I do. 
He’s not rich, and he’s not too much on looks, but I don’t want to think 
of living without him.” And Patricia thought that had a nice ring to it. 

“Uh-huh . . . mmm... . What is his religion, Patricia?” 

It was a beautiful gulp. She leaned forward on the arms of her 
chair, turned a pleasant pink, caught her breath about mid-throat, 
pointed with her chin, and informed him in an odd, hot whisper : 

“He has no religion, Father . . . no religion. He has no religion.” 
She had repeated herself, perhaps, but the thought was clear. 

“Oh?” said Father Stanton, easing the situation. 

Patricia thought it time for her heaviest artillery. 

“But, really, he’s broadminded, Father,” She suddenly knew the 
phrase had been used before. “Anyway, he believes a person should 
follow her own conscience, and as a matter of fact, Father, he admires 
me for insisting on this dispensation. Thornton will promise whatever 
our Church wants him to.” 

She sat back now; her bow was shot, alright, but she hated to think 
of this priest as the target. Arrowheads bent on him. 

“Do you mind if I light my pipe, Pat? Thanks . . . yes, I'll call 
you Pat and talk to you as Tom O’Keating’s little sister for a while, if 
you don’t mind. We’ll open a window if the smoke gets too bad for 
you; I got this pipe with my new plate and now they can’t do without 
one another ; share the same glass at night.” 





ATRICIA, half assured again, smiled and watched the shepherd 
P:: her soul fumble around in the bottom of a crusty tobacco jar. 
Another moment and the shepherd began. 

“His name was Tommy, just like your brother’s. . . . Tommy 
Melcourt.” Father Stanton finished up his changeless ceremony of two 
matches, fed himself back into his rocker, and let his eyes feast upon 
the gas bracket. 
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“It isn’t hard to remember him, Pat. He was about nine then, a fine, 
slender, little fellow tagging around in long overall pants, usually about 
four sizes too long; so he could roll up the bottoms like his Dad did. 
A tug of brown hair, with laughing eyes to match, and a little snub of a 
freckled nose that could wrinkle the solemnity out of your best moments. 
. . . Anybody in the parish would have cheerfully gone up to this side 
of murder for him.” Father took a deep breath, quite a deep breath, 
and looked at Patricia. She was completely a little girl again, at the feet 
of a very elegant story-teller. Well, she was going to have her story. 

“He had it at home, Pat. The mother was trying to keep up her 
religion, but the dad never had a religion. I couldn’t blame him . . . 
just the average product of our public school system. . . . Godless 
child, Godless man . . . we learn to expect that. Well, his mother had 
got hold of one of those hot bricks you call a dispensation, and she 
never learned to handle it. She didn’t know that a dispensation just let 
her marry the man; that it couldn’t do a thing about ‘after the cere- 
mony’.” Father sat forward as will one who has things to say. “That’s 
the trouble, my girl, our people think that a dispensation is some kind 
of a guarantee that supplies in their marriage whatever two good Cath- 
olies can bring to theirs.” The priest forsook his rocker for wider fields, 
and Pat pulled in her feet to give him a full run on the rectory rug. 

“Dear God,” he said as he swept by her, “how I wish it were a 
guarantee, for they are the two people in all the world in miserable need 
of some kind of assurance of happiness and success. And no matter 
what you say to them, they just won’t look past those first glorious six 
months to face what is waiting for every marriage, waiting to make it 
or break it, Pat. And I mean things like difference of temperament, 
past environment, education, taste and everything that goes to make 
one person stand out as unlike any other in the world.” And with a 
fine, flourishing gesture, he let fly unconscious gobs of ashes all over 
his hat and coat on the library table. 

Patricia wanted pretty badly to giggle, but caught herself. The topic 
at hand was a bit too close to her shepherd’s heart for that. Perhaps 
it was a bit too close to her own. Meanwhile Father had come down the 
room and was more or less in his chair again. He was running on full 
steam. 

“Pat, listen to me. I’m awfully serious. I know what I’m talking 
about. Did you hear what I just said? You’ve got to understand that 
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. . you can’t kill those differences of temperament and taste and all 
the rest. They’re your fibre, now, they’re you! God and your parents 
and your surroundings and your education have outfitted you, body and 
soul, for the battle of life, and their job is finished. You have to take 
over now, just as you are, and you’ve got to fight, with your eternal 
salvation as the stake. And right there is where marriage comes in, Pat, 
and it means that you and somebody else are going to stand hand in 
hand and face that battle of life, and face it just as you are, two 
very unlike individuals. Oh, I wish I could make you understand what 
that means, child, what it means that he has grown up among the 
brusqueness of men and you amid the delicacies of women, and now you 
suddenly take it upon yourselves to reshape your everyday lives, your 
outlook, your reactions and response, and your very expressions of 
opinion lest you be a burden to the one you love. That’s what ‘for better, 
for worse’ means, Pat; it’s trying to tell you, ‘Don’t forget, my children, 
when you dance across the threshold of your flat for the first time, you 
are both bearing every shade and color of the character that was dry 
upon its canvas long before you ever looked into each other’s eyes, and 
before the year is out, my dears, every shade and color of his character 
and every shade and color of her character will be branded on your 
mind and memory forever.’ ” ; 

Father sat back and looked meditatively at his audience. But it was 
easy to tell that he wasn’t looking at his audience, and that his medita- 
tions were elsewhere. 

“T’ve seen marriages grow into beautiful things, into what they should 
be, lovely fusions of mind and spirit and a simple peaceful outlook on 
life; an outlook that gratefully takes whatever of happiness and joy the 
good God sends, and with stately resignation accepts His crosses. And 
I’ve seen the other kind, too; start off with better chances and more 
good looks and more bank accounts and then the whole thing is on the 
rocks in a year.” 

This time he did look at his audience, and it was the look of a priest 
pleading for a soul and all the souls it might someday mother. 

“And what’s the answer to it all? Religion, Pat. We’ve been talking 
about all these natural differences existing in man and wife. Let’s do 
something about it. Let’s try to find a common ground for them, some- 
thing solid that they can plant their feet on when life starts hacking at 
them. They’ve got a common ground, and it goes by the name of im- 
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mortal soul. It’s their gift of gifts. Do you see what I’m trying to drive 
at, Pat? I mean they’ve got to start inside and work out; those souls 
have to march along together; they’ve got to believe the same things 
about what it’s all about; they’ve got to care whether or not they are 
on the road to hell ; they’ve got to believe in the same rules for the game, 
and I mean rules about birth control, and education of the children 
and fidelity to married life; in a word, Pat, no matter how bad things 
are on the surface, down in their souls there must be a perfect under- 
standing of each other, a full, trusting revelation of their inmost 
thoughts and beliefs about their present and eternal happiness together. 
And then love can mean something to them; then they can drive that 
love into a white heat that will fuse their every difference of tempera- 
ment and taste and all the rest. And they won’t worry when the first 
ecstasies are come and gone, for they have built for the years. They 
have knit their souls together and have forged their common convic- 
tions into a fine weapon of mutual sympathy and help that will be proof 
against the deadliest forces that life can send up against them.” 


ND so Father Stanton stopped. He hadn’t meant to hand it out this 
A straight, and as a matter of fact, he had just wanted to tell a 
little story. He thought he had even started a story, before he ran into 
his pet subject, dispensations. Discomfort began to breed upon his 
brow. For heaven’s sake, which story was he telling before he went off? 
He tugged at his memory, but it wouldn’t give. His pipe suddenly got 
some useless attention, and finally, Father looked up at Pat to give her 
a smile that was pretty sick. He had decided to indulge in a bit of light 
hypocrisy. 

“TI am afraid I digressed there a bit, Pat,” he optimized. “I’m sorry 

. and... ah... just how far were we in our little story?” 

He could have spared himself all the embarrassment, for Patricia 
was engrossed beyond all engrossment, in her own thoughts. It had 
been somewhat of a shock to come for a dispensation and get this 
instead. She didn’t know whether to think or cry. Better think. Might 
as well face the fact that underneath all that he had said was a 
challenge, a challenge not to her right to a dispensation, but to some- 
thing above the measured calculation of rights, a challenge to her, what 
the books called, noblesse oblige, the uncompromising nobility of the 
Catholic spirit that a dispensation might leave trailing in the mud. She 
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opened her eyes as she half heard Father ask where he was in his 
story. Patricia was all apology. 

“Forgive me, Father. I . . . I wasn’t listening. You were at the 
place about dispensations.” 

Father ‘bit his lip. Not so good. All he had to do now was to re- 
member what story he had been telling. He*knew he had come to 
dispensations; that was the trouble; he couldn’t get by them; never 
could. But the fates were kind, and Patricia, who had misconstrued 
his hesitation as a reproach upon her inattention, was begging him 
to continue, thus: 

| “Please go on, Father, about Tommy and —” 

He grabbed at it. 

“Oh, yes, about Tommy . . . Oh! about Tommy Melcourt! That’s 
the little fellow we were talking about, wasn’t it?” 

Patricia, though a little surprised at so radical a question, smiled 
graciously, and the good priest relaxed happily in his rocker and once 
again sought out the sympathetic gas bracket. 

“Well, Pat, he was a lively little rascal if there ever was one. If 
he sat still in school for five minutes, the nuns would find themselves 
looking down the aisle to see if he was sick. I used to see him pretty 
often, for his mother kept him serving faithfully every morning; but 
during the last year Tommy had not needed any pushing along that 
line. I noticed that he used to stand close and watch as I put away 


the chalice in the sacristy every morning. Tommy was having dreams 
of the Altar. 


“He was in the sixth grade when I noticed the change; everybody 
noticed it, for it simply screamed at you. Somebody or something was 
eating the heart out of Tommy Melcourt; he had a problem that was 
a little too much for him, and until the answer came along you could 
just dust off his toys and put them away. It made you boil to think 
that the little fellow was being cheated out of the sweetest time of his 
childhood and nobody could do anything about it. I tried to get it out 
of him, but though the tears stood in his eyes and he would have given 
anything to get it off his mind, those little jaws were clamped beyond 
all mistake. I tried prayer and more prayer, and finally, it did hit me. 
And you know, I was about the only person in town who should have 
guessed it. Well, I had it, but I knew that I was never going to help 
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Tommy Melcourt; no one could help these things. So God took a 
hand. And it was Tommy’s hand. The whole thing happened right under 
the rectory window and I have often thought that God wanted to give 
me a box seat at the answer to my prayer; wanted to show me just 
how tragic was the solution to a problem like Tommy’s. At all 
events, I got a full view of the entire thing, and I have no hopes of 
ever forgetting it. The old Tommy Melcourt could have beat that 
truck by three feet, Pat; the new one looked up too late and when I 
picked him up from the curb and heard him scream as I touched his 
chest, I cried as I have never cried before. 

“At the hospital they said he would pull through; the broken ribs 
were set and the normal vitality of a lively boy should beat off the 
pneumonia danger. After a few days they had to change it to ‘should 
pull through.’ I asked them what they meant. I knew what was com- 
ing. ‘No cooperation, Father. He won’t work with us. When we talk 
to him about going home soon and playing again he just looks at us. 
After about a minute of that you have to leave his bed. It’s too much. 
Maybe the casé is more along your line, Father.’ Well, I went home 
and prayed some more. I asked the Lord to take it off Tommy’s mind 
for at least these last few days; that if He wanted him, then let him 
come as his old happy self. That was the only prayer I could think 
of ; if my guesses were right it was the only prayer left. 


WENT back the next afternoon, and as I sat there, looking at 
I the old brown eyes and little freckled nose once again, it all 
came out. He talked like a scared child. 

“‘Father, I. . . I don’t wanna go home.’ 

“T was a little nervous; I smiled and tried to get set to hear some- 
thing that I knew no nine year old boy should ever have to say. He had 
rolled over onto his uninjured side and snuggled up near my ear as I 
sat at the side of his bed. I can still feel that sweaty little hand, and I 
can hear that piping young voice, half cracked with fever, whispering 
in my ear. 

““T’ve gotta tell somebody, Father, . . . and . . . lots a people 
wouldn’t . . . unnerstand, I guess. You see, Father, its not that my 
Pop’s not a great guy; he’s one of the strongest men on our street, and 
he’s got a badge from being a deputy sheriff once, and well 
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he’s a great guy, Father.’ The lad took a slow breath, winced a little with 
the pain of it, and then went on in a voice that was a continued effort 
not to give in to tears. 

“*What I mean is, Father, my Pop wouldn’t do anything wrong, 
and he never let me tell lies or anything like that, and well, he’s all 
around O.K., Father.’ There were tears standing in his eyes now, but I 
let Tommy run the whole thing himself. He braced himself and went 


on. ‘Well, the trouble is, you see, . . . my Pop, he don’t go to Mass 
on Sundays and he don’t want to know anything about God, and lately 
that’s been kind of worrying me. . . . You see, our Sister in school 


told us a couple months. ago that everybody has to try to know what 
God wants him to do. Well, my Pop don’t read and he never goes to 
hear a sermon, and he tells us he doesn’t want to hear about our reli- 
gion.’ The tears were slipping down, now. ‘It’s not that my Pop wants 
to be bad, but God’s Church can’t be wrong . . . and well, 
Father, . . . I mean I hate to look at Pop any more.’ 


“TI tried to stop him there, Pat, but he said he wanted to finish. 
What a lad he was, hanging on to his dad with the loyalty of a little 
terrier. Well, he took a big breath and went on: 


“*Tt’s not that my Pop is bad, Father. . . . He says that sure there 
is a God, but he can’t see how a bunch of priests can tell him God 
will stick him in hell for not going to Church or doing a lot of other 
things. Once when Pop told Mom that, she told him that when our 
Lord started our Church and its priests, that He promised to guide it 
whatever it did, and so when our Church makes laws, our Lord 
is guiding it so it can’t go wrong. . . . But Pop got sore and asked 
Mom who this our Lord was, and then Mom sent me out of the room, 
and ever since then, there’s been something wrong at our house.’ 

“Well, the nurse came in just then to stick Tommy in an oxygen 
tank; I walked out of the place in a daze; even forgot my hat. I was 
completely whipped. You see, I didn’t have any answer for Tommy; 
Tommy was down to rock bottom,— at the place where he wanted to 
know whether truth was one or double. God was right, but if his Mom 
said one thing and his Dad said another thing, well, one of them was 
right, with God, — but how about the other one? Yes, how about the 
other one? Oh, I’m not saying that you can’t explain the whole thing 
by a treatise on the following of one’s conscience and on the gift of 
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faith, Pat, but nobody is going to go off on that line to a lad who sees 
the Dad he loves mocking the things dearest to his heart. You see, Pat, 
to a youngster, truth is something clear, like a crystal; it takes us 
grown-ups to put facets all over it and then keep looking till we find 
the one we think we want.” 


EARS, I suppose, are woman’s right of sanctuary, her bomb- 
T shelter, her local place of refuge under the stress of emotion and 
all that. So be it or not, the O’Keating lass was crying, much like a 
little girl, crying because “it just hurts,” and then again, much like 
most mothers, who because they know its price and its tenderness, will 
weep at the death of any young life. Surely it was the mother who asked 
between her soft crying: 

“And the boy, Father, . . . Tommy . . . he didn’t die, did he?” 

“He died, Pat. You know, I’ve often thought that our Lord rather 
likes Tommy’s type in and out of His own throne room, and after all, 
the ones to whom He ient Tommy brought him up to the plate with two 
strikes against him. We will, of course, say that he went down swing- 
ing, but let it also be added that they were coming over the plate a 
little too fast for him. It wasn’t fair at all, Pat. Well, I said his 
Requiem Mass, and was supposed to preach, but that didn’t get very 
far . . . it was only too easy to break down with that little coffin 
out there in front of you.” 

The priest paused and looked at her. He laid his pipe on the desk. 

“T didn’t tell you, Pat, that his mother’s name was Mary Stanton 

. my sister, Pat. . . . That’s why I kept you so long, I was hoping 
that Father Tom O’Keating would never have to tell a story like this 
one about his sister. . . .” 

* ok Ok 


“That’s all right, Pat. I didn’t think he would.” 





Epitaph Department 


Reader, pass on! don’t waste your time 
On bad biography and bitter rhyme; 
For what I amt, this crumbling clay insures, 
For what I was—is no affair of yours! 
— New Jersey 
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ON THE PURPOSES OF LITURGY 


Sometimes the question arises as to why the Catholic 
Church adds so many prayers and ceremonies to the essential 
action that constitutes a sacrament or the Mass. Actual bap- 
tism takes only a few seconds, yet many prayers are added be- 
fore and after. The essence of the Mass is in the actual words 
of consecration and possibly the Communion; yet many more 
prayers are added. Among many reasons for this are the fol- 
lowing : 


1. These prayers and ceremonies help to remove obstacles to the 
reception of grace. An obstacle to the reception of grace may be an 
attachment to some sin, or an excessive love of the world and its 
passing pleasures, or an unwillingness to accept suffering for the 
love of God. The liturgical prayers of the Mass and sacraments and 
sacramentals are directed towards a removal of such obstacles. They 
express sorrow for sin and the resolve not to sin again; they remind 
one that the world is not worth loving or serving apart from God; 
they make one ready to accept suffering from God. In this way they 
open the channels through which grace can enter the soul. 


2. They increase one’s faith —the indispensable condition for the 
reception of grace. “Without faith it is impossible to please God.” 
The liturgical prayers remind us of the motives of faith; they outline 
the truths of faith; they call forth acts of faith. It is by faith that 
a soul is first united to Christ; it is by increase in faith that it makes 
itself worthy of new and added graces. The prayers of the liturgy 
intensify such faith. 


3. They awaken all the dispositions that are necessary to make 
grace operative in the soul. While it is true that the sacraments give 
grace of their own power, still the grace they give would remain 
inactive unless the proper dispositions for its use were present in 
the soul. Such dispositions, over and above a strong faith, are love, 
desire, gratitude, hope, confidence and self-surrender. The liturgical 
prayers and ceremonies evoke these dispositions and thus make the 
soul not only capable of receiving grace but of using it as well. 


From all this it can be seen that the liturgical prayers and 
ceremonies are not meant for the priest or for a few alone. 
They are meant for all, because all need strong faith; all need 
to remove obstacles to grace; all need the proper dispositions 
to use grace. 





eevee Lhree Minute Instruction +++ 
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MAN VS. GOD 





If you didn’t know, up to now, why wars are permitted even to 
nations like big-hearted America, join the eavesdropper’s club for a bit 
of epic conversation. 





E. F. MILLER 
\ N JE WERE sitting in a railway station the other day waiting for 


our train when a conversation broke in upon our reverie, coming 
from the bench behind us and carried on in so firm a tone of voice 
that we could not help but hear every word that was said. We listened, 
and as we listened we were charmed. Such innocence! Such grace and 
easy flow of language! We felt as one might feel who happens to hear a 
man on a bright day say: “There ain’t no sun up there in the sky. There 
hain’t ever been no sun in the sky. And so why do they allow skies to 
go on? Every blasted sky ought to be wiped out. And that’s what I 


” 


say. 

“Well, —” said the first man of the station conversation. 

“Religion is a fake, and I mean all religion — Methodist, Episco- 
palian, Catholic—all of ’em.” He was a good-looking man, well- 
formed and with a splendid carriage and address. “What good,” he 
continued, “did they ever do to anybody anyway ?” 

“Um, hum, ah, hum,” said the second man intelligently. 

“No sir,” went on the first man. “They’re all tyrants sucking the 
blood out of you and me. They promise a heaven, but make a hell of the 
earth. They’re not interested in you and me and what’ll happen to us 
here below. Not for a minute. They ought to be wiped out — all of ’em.” 

“Um, ha, hum,” agreed the second man. 

And so it went, all after the same pattern, all in the same vein of 
dogmatic ignorance. Ho hum, we thought with the second man. And they 
talk about the abysmal backwardness of the Mexican peon. Maybe 
we dozed off to sleep. But anyway — 


VISION began to float calmly and serenely before our imagina- 
[ \ tion. A vision of — 


A Church preaching that essentially and before God all men are 
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equal, whether black, white, red, brown, rich or poor, and therefore 
breaking the feet of clay on which stand the proud, the usurer, the 
tyrant, the oppressor of the poor, in short all who are doing most to keep 
this world a place of misery and grief. 

A Church, on the strength of that doctrine, sending out to far coun- 
tries the very flower of her manhood and womanhood to labor for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of people whom the world looks upon 
as inferior but whom the Church looks upon as the essential equal 
of all. We saw Francis Xavier in India; we saw Sister Marianne 
and her companions, as well as Father Damien, amongst the out- 
cast lepers of Molakai; we saw Peter Claver and the North Ameri- 
can Martyrs and Don Bosco. And surrounding them all we saw 
standing orphans by the thousands and the aged and the abandoned 
in legion. And towering above them we saw rising in arch and spire 
hospitals and hospices and shelters, their stones cemented with the 
heart’s blood of sacrifice, and their foundation built firmly on the love 
of neighbor. 

A Church, on the strength of that doctrine, crying out, with the 
voices of many Popes the justice of the living wage, the dignity of the 
human being, the necessity of universal charity. 

A Church, on the strength of that doctrine, civilizing and elevating 
the Indians of southern and western North America and of all the 
countries of South America. 

A Church in mourning on account of wars, weeping because of 
poverty and want, in sorrow and sadness because of the materialistic 
mechanistic individualism of such people as the two men in the station. 

And then, in our dream, we knew. Because she had produced a 
Raphael, a Mozart, a Michel Angelo instead of a Henry Ford and a 
General Motors; because her chief concern was to make happy souls 
in time and eternity rather than to make automobiles in America, 
Europe and the Far East, she was a failure and had done nothing for 
the progress of humanity. “Get busy, old Church,” our fancy said, 
“get busy and start making automobiles.” 


T IS a shame to be rudely awakened from a pleasant dream. But 
so we were — through the agency of a mechanical contrivance, the 
likes of which (and only such likes), can make men happy —a loud 
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speaker. The immediate departure of our train was announced. We reset 
our hat on our head, seized our bag, and made for gate No. 2. 


Our friends were still at it as we skidded over the terazzo floor. 
But our dream had vanished. 








Army Notes 
Adopt-A-Yank 


Worthy of national propagation among Catholics is the 
Adopt-a-Yank-Club, organized in St. Alphonsus Parish of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. The parish has about 100 men in the 
armed forces. The object of the Club is to see that each service- 
man is adopted by ten individuals of the parish, whose chief 
duty is to go to Mass and to receive Communion one day each 
week (not a Sunday or a Holy Day) for the “adoptee.” Be- 
sides that, they are kept informed as to the whereabouts of 
their particular soldier or sailor and are encouraged to send 
him material things according to their means and desires. 

A huge placard in the vestibule of the Church has the 
name of each service-man, with brackets for the names of the 
ten adopters. The plan is being enthusiastically received by the 
people of the parish —in fact there is a waiting list for new 
* enlistments or draftees. A large increase in attendance at daily %* 
Mass and Communion is already recorded, proving that the 
plan works two ways —it helps the soldiers and it helps those 
who remain at home. 








General MacArthur 


Father Duffy speaking of Col. Douglas MacArthur, during 
the first World War, paid him this tribute: 

“I was particularly glad to have the opportunity of getting 
a more intimate knowledge of General Mann and his Chief of 
Staff, Colonel Douglas MacArthur —a brilliant youthful-look- 
ing soldier for whom I had already formed a high esteem and 
admiration from casual meeting. He has been very helpful in 
furthering my plans to have a large body of priests from 
Brooklyn and New York give the men of the whole Division” 
(it was the Rainbow Division of World War I) “an oppor- 
tunity of receiving the sacraments before going abroad.” 

—From “Father Duffy’s Story” 

“Cussidor” 

National recognition has already been given to the “Cussi- 
dor” invented by Lieutenant Chaplain Michael John Clare, 
C.Ss.R., of Camp McArthur in California. The cussidor is a 
receptacle into which every Catholic soldier must drop a certain 
fine when he “lets go” and uses bad language. The idea might 
well be adopted by other organizations, or even by individuals, 
as a powerful curb on the tendency to curse. 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








We have before us a copy of one of the sermon preached by Bishop 
Von Galen of Miinster in Germany in his Church of St. Lambert last 
August 3rd. The sermon constitutes for Americans, a two-edged sword. 
On the one hand, it lays forever any question that may linger in some 
minds as to whether there is persecution of religion in Germany. But 
it does more than that. While it reassures Americans that their cause 
in the war is not unjust, at the same time it points out evils in official 
Germany that have cropped up all too plentifully in private life here, 
and that, in some instances, have been broached or promoted publicly. 
Therefore, while we sincerely berate godlessness and immorality in 
Germany, it is of the utmost importance that we examine ourselves, 
with a view to becoming worthy protagonists of all that is honest and 
good and virtuous in human affairs. It would avail little if we made in- 
numerable sacrifices in defense of the moral law and the rights of 
humanity, only to fall a prey to the same evils we fight against and 
condemn. Humility and self-examination and penance are needed when 
we read the list of accusations made against his own countrymen by 
Bishop Von Galen. 

© 

Under the text: “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have 
gathered thy children as the bird doth her brood, and thou wouldst not,” 
the fearless bishop says in part: “Is history repeating itself again here 
in Germany, in our land of Westphalia, in our city of Miinster? Where © 
in Germany and where here is obedience to the commandments of God? 
The eighth commandment lays down: ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor’: how often do we see this commandment violated 
publicly with impunity? The seventh commandment says ‘Thou shalt not 
steal’: but can we say that property and possessions are being respected 
when our brothers and our sisters, monks and nuns, are forcibly and 
brutally robbed of their convents? And who protects property now if 
it is illegally seized and not restored? The sixth commandment, “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery’: think of the instructions and promises given 
on the question of free love and maternity outside marriage in the 
notorious open letter published in the journals of Rudolf Hess, who 
has since disappeared. And in matters of this kind, what indecency and 
vulgarity do we not see everywhere, even at Miinster? To what lengths 
has not impropriety of dress gone amongst our young people? That is 
how modesty, the guardian of purity, is being destroyed, and the way 
prepared for unchastity in the future. 

© 

“And see too (the Bishop continues), how the fifth commandment 

is ignored. ‘Thou shalt not kill.” We see it violated under the very eyes 


’ of the authorities whose duty it is to enforce respect for law and life, 


when they allow the deliberate killing of innocent human beings, as 
well as the sick, solely because they are unproductive, because they can 
no longer contribute to the wealth of the world. And how is it one 
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observes the fourth commandment which orders respect and obedience 
to parents and superiors? The authority of parents has already greatly 
diminished and is more and more shaken by the demands made upon the 
young against the wishes of their parents. How do you think one can 
preserve a genuine respect and conscientious obedience towards State 
authority if one continues to violate the commandments of the supreme 
authority, the commandments of God: if one is fighting against and 
trying to destroy faith in the only true God, the supreme Being, the 
Lord of heaven and earth?” 
© 
It is a glorious thing for the United States that, officially at least, 
there has been no sweeping away of the moral law such as the indictment 
of Bishop Von Galen gives witness to in Germany. But the principles 
governing a democracy (which must be the principles of God’s law) 
would not long remain sacred if they began to be abandoned by a 
majority of its citizens in private life. Every individual therefore has 
the responsibility of examining himself to ascertain whether he might 
not help to make up such a majority. Have we not too plentiful 
examples already of lying, double dealing, perjury, cheating in business, 
to make us fear for the seventh and eighth commandments as prin- 
ciples of our democracy? Have we not our share of immorality in regard 
to sex, legalized at least in some points such as birth-prevention and 
divorce with remarriage, and privately fostered by bad literature, bad 
shows and salacious entertainment in many forms? Have we not had 
societies sending out literature that advocated the murder of the unfit, 
even as official Germany has adopted the practice? 
© 
It is not good for us to be self-deceived. Tyranny and despotism, 
which we hate, are of a piece with all other public and private infractions 
of God’s moral law, too many of which we have loved. The war will 
have performed an everlasting service if, besides lifting the yoke from 
oppressed and conquered nations and wresting power from unprincipled 
demagogues, it awakens more and more of us to the fact that our own 
freedoms are endangered by every violation of the safeguards .God 
gave them in the natural law. It is as important therefore to the winning 
of this war that we purge and purify ourselves of our own sins as it is 
to put down the tyrants whose sins have made them what they are. 
OF 
One more lesson comes from Bishop Von Galen’s sermon. It keeps us 
mindful of a fact that the emotions of war so easily obscure: namely, 
that there are people in Germany (and we might note that this is not 
true of Russia) who stand forth publicly against their enslavers and 
in defense of all the good things we ourselves are fighting for. This is 
a reminder that expressions of hatred for a nation or a people as a 
whole are not only evil but unfounded. Hitler and his godless crowd must 
be defeated; they will be defeated, but even while we work to that end 
we should at the same time pray God that there will, after the victory 
of the democracies, be no insane effort to crush the German people for- 
ever. A victorious war against evil, and a just peace in behalf of the 
good — this shall be our slogan! 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes .......... 


HIGH TIME FOR ENGLISH 


Me. HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND in his book A Time to 


Keep tells of a visit that he paid the Pope. The Pope began 
the conversation in French. 

“You are an English doctor. You have a guild of Catholic 
doctors in England. It is not so?” 

Being expected to speak I answered, “Oui, mon pere.” 

“Good,” said the Pope, “And the Guild publishes a journal, 
the Catholic Medical Guardian, which I sometimes read with 
interest.” 

He paused and continued, “A few years ago you fought 
birth control in England. It is not so?” 

“Qui, mon pere.” 

“We followed that case with interest, and for you it must 
have been an anxious time.” 

At this point I intended to tell him that I could have done 
nothing about birth control without the support of Cardinal 
Bourne, but what I actually said in French was, “Anything I 
did about birth control was in spite of Cardinal Bourne.” 

This information so surprised his Holiness that he turned 
to his Chamberlain and exclaimed, “Si, si, si, si, Cardinal 
Bourne.” From the face of the Chamberlain I knew they were 
both smiling. Then the Pope turned and merely said, “Now 
we will speak English.” 


EPISCOPAL MEEKNESS 


From the Denver Register comes the following delightful 


story of the famous Bishop von Ketteler. 

As a youth, von Ketteler was quite hot-tempered, but as 
he grew older, he gradually overcame his bad temper. 

One day after he had been made Bishop he was emerging 
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from the Cathedral of Mayence when a child ran up as if 
desirous of kissing his ring. The bishop presented his hand 
to the child, but the latter instead of kissing it, spat upon it 
and then turned to run away. 

The bishop caught the child, however, and said gently: 

“How much did they give you for doing that?” 

“Five pennies,” said the frightened child. 

“Well,” said the bishop, “here are ten pennies, and please 
don’t do it again.” 


SERVICE OF PRINCES 


When ST. Thomas More was beginning to lose the favor of 
Henry the Eighth, he was one day approached by the Duke 
of Norfolk, who advised him to drift along with the king and 
put his approval upon the divorce proceedings which the king 
was undertaking against Catherine. 

“Remember the old saying,” said the Duke, “ “The anger 
of a prince calls for a death!’ ” 

“In that case,” More was quick to reply, “the only differ- 
ence between you and me is that I die today and you tomorrow.” 


THE RIGHT VIEW 


A STATESMAN retiring from public life occupied himself with 
thoughts of death and eternity. The friends who came to visit 
him reproached him with being melancholy. 

“No,” he replied, “I am only serious. All around me is 
serious, and I must live in accord with my surroundings.” 

“What do you mean?” asked his friends. 

“Well, God is serious as He watches us. Jesus Christ is 
serious when He intercedes for us. The Holy Spirit is serious 
when He guides us. Satan is serious when he tempts us. The 
wicked in hell are serious now because they neglected to be so 
when on earth; all is serious in the world whither we are wend- 
ing our way.” 
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Pointed 
Paragraphs 


For Lenten Deserters 





A good third part of Lent will be passed by the time this is 
read. Grade A Catholics (see February issue of THe Licuorian, 
p. 92) will not need this pointed paragraph. Grade C will not see it, 
except by accident. It is therefore written for Grade B, the ones 
who started off with good intentions but have already forgotten or 
weakened. 

Courage is a quality that is being called for by every influential 
leader in the country today. Courage not only to shoulder a rifle or 
drive a tank or lift a bomber or man a warship, but courage to face 
sacrifice and hardship at home is needed. 

But courage can neither be thrust upon one, nor learned in a 
day. It has to be acquired in the school of practice and experience. 
Furthermore, it has to be grounded in religious principle, because 
it involves ever so many basic religious convictions, such as, that 
death is not the greatest evil in the world, that there are some things 
worth suffering and fighting for, that a man’s soul can possess 
mastery over the most dismal circumstances around him. 

Those who lack courage on the battle-fronts become the deserters, 
or at least the obstructionists to victory. Those who lack courage at 
home are the cry-babies, the pleasure-as-usual seekers, the soft and 
flabby whom air-raid wardens will have to carry to safety like 
children. 

Lent is the proving ground of courage for Catholics. If a man 
who possesses the perfect intellectual and spiritual treasury of the 
Catholic faith cannot give up some gratifications of his appetite, some 
pursuits of pleasure and amusement, some of his time in behalf of 
spiritual nourishment and prayer, and all this for the love of Christ 
— he will not be able to give up very much for any other cause. 

Don’t be a molly-coddle. Don’t be a push-over for sensuality. 
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Don’t be a shirker or a slacker or a deserter in spiritual things. 
Then you won’t be any of these things in the both material and spirit- 
ual business of helping to win the war! 


Fame and Infamy 


The moral projected by the life of St. Joseph, who is feted this 
month, might read thus: “Fame is not gained by him who seeks it, 
but by him who evades it in devotion to duty.” No saint, barring only 
the Queen of Saints, is more famous today than the foster-father 
of Jesus. Yet no saint sought less for any recognition from the 
world. 

Those who directly seek fame usually end by receiving a due 
measure of infamy. It must be so, because fame is essentially a 
selfish thing, a sop to vanity, a fickle harridan who can induce her 
lover to all kinds of cruelty and crime. Napoleon sought fame, and 
before he died he prophesied truly that the people of France would 
some day hate him for the homes he destroyed and the thousands 
he led to death. Writers seek fame, but it turns out usually that if 
they are small enough to seek fame for its own sake, they are too 
small to write anything that the world will acclaim. Dictators are 
goaded by a desire for fame, yet few people in the world come to be 
so intensely hated as they. 

Real fame comes only to those who see nothing worth courting in 
the opinions of the world, because they are engrossed in fulfilling 
God’s will and performing the tasks He has entrusted to them. Of all 
such, St. Joseph is the greatest. He never made a move to engage 
the attention or admiration of any man. He took Mary for his wife 
and the Saviour for his foster-son, and he concerned himself solely 
with caring for them until his death. God’s approval was all he asked, 
and gaining that through self-sacrifice and devotion to duty, he 
finds himself today the honored and acclaimed protector of the uni- 
versal Church. 

The lesson is a necessary one to learn. Human respect, desire 
for praise, fear of criticism, striving for social prominence, are 
some of the outstanding evils of our age. Once we learn that the 
making of ideals out of these things indicates a smallness and 
meanness of character that deserves no honor and receives no re- 
ward, we shall settle down to lives of duty and service to God like 
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that of St. Joseph. And he will gladly become the intercessor of 
all who make that their goal. 


Challenge to Pegler 


In a letter to the New York World-Telegram, the Rev. William 
J. Smith, director of the Crown Heights School of Catholic Work- 
men in Brooklyn, N. Y., recently gave a pointed and thorough state- 
ment of both the service and the disservice being rendered to the 
cause of unity in industry by the columnist Westbrook Pegler. In 
part the letter is as follows: 

“When Westbrook Pegler singles out some racketeer in the labor 
movement and scorches him with a spray of sarcasm, I stand ready 
to applaud. When, however, he starts waving his flame-thrower in all 
directions with the reckless abandon of a small boy shooting off a 
roman candle, it is time to call ‘Halt, enough!’ 

“No one denies that Pegler has done a certain amount of good by 
his exposes of labor movement abuses. Nevertheless, when he smears 
unmercifully the whole union movement and with sweeping generali- 
ties damns all labor leaders alike and creates in the mind of the 
general public the impression that unionism is an evil of such gigantic 
proportions that it should be practically legislated out of existence, 
he does a disservice to the laboring people of America and to the 
nation as a whole. 

“As a Catholic priest, engaged in a full time job of running a 
Labor School and serving union workers, I think I can discern the 
moral evils of unionism as clearly as does Mr. Pegler. Those of us 
who are sincerly interested in the welfare of the working people are 
willing to make the necessary distinctions between good and bad 
unionism. If Pegler’s knowledge of the movement is as extensive 
as he would have us believe, he should be able to make the same 
distinctions. 

“We know Willie Bioff and George Brown and George Scalise 
and the others whom he keeps dragging into the limelight are all that 
he says they are but we get tired of having them appear and reappear 
to bolster up the sweeping accusations that he makes. It is estimated 
that there are about 300,000 officials in the labor unions today. In 
his exhaustive study into the lives and actions of each of these 300,- 
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QOO, hasn’t Mr. Pegler ever, by accident, come across one of whom 
he could say, ‘he is as good a man as I am?’ 

“The public is entitled to a complete picture of the relations be- 
tween the workmen and their employers. . . . A great many of the 
defects in the trade unions today are effects, the cause of which rests 
in the traditional, cruel, unjust anti-labor policies of the great cor- 
porations which prevented in every way, fair and foul, the natural 
growth of a sound trade union movement. We would suggest that 
Mr. Pegler dip into the records of the La Follette Committee investi- 
gating Education, Labor and Civil Liberties in 1938. From the sworn 
testimony therein presented we would like to have him punch out on 
his typewriter a picture on that side of the question with the same 
vehemence that he has used against unions. . . .” 





Women’s World 


After World War No. 1, when the men had returned from 
the seas and the fronts, there were in Germany 2,214,000 more 
women than men. In England the total was 1,209,000 excess of 

women. In France, 1,227,000. And of the men who returned 
there were many millions who were not able to support families. 
So says Professor Ernest Burgess. 

Statistics are not as yet available concerning the distribution 
of the sexes in the present conflict. It seems certain that there 
shall be a greater disparity than there was even in the last 
great war. 

Perhaps it is going to turn out to be a women’s world 
after all. If so, there won’t be any more wars. That is certain. 














Misinformed. 


Three smart young Nazis, walking along the strget in Ger- 
many one morning, met an aged and decrepit rabbi with long 
white hair and beard. Immediately they stopped and thought 
they would enjoy themselves by poking fun at the old man. 
* “Hello, Father Abraham,” called out the first. 

“Hello, Father Isaac,” said the second. 

“Hello, Father Jacob,” chimed in the third. 

“You are all mistaken,” quietly replied the Jewish clergy- 
man, “I am neither Abraham, Isaac nor Jacob, but I am Saul, 
the son of Kish, who went forth to hunt his father’s asses; and 
behold, I have found them.” 
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HEAVEN 
According to the Apostle, no 
man on this earth can comprehend 
the infinite blessings which God 
has prepared for the souls that love 
Him. Eye hath 


From: 

Abridged Sermons 0! seen, nor ear 
For All Sundays heard, neither 
of the Year 


hath it entered 
into the heart of man, what things 
God hath prepared for them that 
love Him. In this life we can not 
have an idea of any other pleasures 
than those which we enjoy by 
means of the senses. Perhaps we 
imagine that the beauty of heaven 
resembles that of a wide extended 
plain covered with the verdure of 
spring, interspersed with trees in 
full bloom, and abounding in birds 
fluttering about and singing on 
every side; or, that it is like the 
beauty of a garden full of fruits 
and flowers and surrounded by 
fountains in continual play. “Oh! 
what a Paradise,” to behold such 
a plain, or such a garden! 

But oh how much greater are the 
beauties of heaven! Speaking of 
paradise, St. Bernard says: “O 
man, if you wish to understand the 
blessings of heaven, know that in 
that happy country there is nothing 
which can be disagreeable, and 
everything that you can desire.” 
Although there are some things 
here below which are agreeable 
to the senses, how many more 
are there which only ' torment 
us? If the light of the day 
is pleasant, the darkness of 
night is disagreeable ; if the spring 
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and the autumn are cheering, the 
cold of winter and the heat of 
summer are painful. In addition, 
we have to endure the pains of 
sickness, the persecution of men, 
and the inconveniences of poverty ; 
we must submit to interior trou- 
bles, to fears, to temptations of the 
devil, doubts of conscience, and to 
the uncertainty of eternal salva- 
tion. 

But, after entering paradise, the 
blessed shall have no more sor- 
rows. God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes. The Lord shall 
dry up the tears which they shed 
in this life. And death shall be no 
more, nor mourning, nor crying, 
nor sorrow shall be any more, for 
the former things are passed away. 
And He that sat on the throne 
said: Behold, I made all things 
new. In paradise, death and the 
fear of death are no more: in that 
place of bliss there are no sorrows, 
no infirmities, no poverty, no in- 
conveniences, no vicissitudes of day 
or night, of cold or heat. In that 
kingdom there is a continual day, 
always serene, a continual spring, 
always blooming. In paradise there 
are no persecutions, no envy; for 
all love each other with tenderness, 
and each rejoices at the happiness 
of the others, as if it were his own. 
There is no more fear of eternal 
perdition; for the soul confirmed 
in grace can neither sin nor lose 
God. 

In heaven you have all you can 
desire. Behold, I make all things 
new. There everything is new; new 
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beauties, new delights, new joys. 
There all our desires shall be satis- 
fied. The sight shall be satiated 
with beholding the beauty of that 
city. How delightful to behold a 
city in which the streets should be 
of crystal, the houses of silver, the 
windows of gold, and all adorned 
with the most beautiful flowers. 
But, oh! how much more beautiful 
shall be the city of paradise! the 
beauty of the place shall be 
heightened by the beauty of the 
inhabitants, who are all clothed in 
royal robes; for, according to St. 
Augustine, they are all kings. How 
delighted to behold Mary, the 
Queen of heaven, who shall appear 
more beautiful than all the other 
inhabitants of paradise! But what 
must it be to behold the beauty of 
Jesus Christ! St. Teresa once saw 
one of the hands of Jesus Christ, 
and was struck with astonishment 
at the sight of such beauty. The 
smell shall be satiated with the 
odors of paradise. The hearing 
shall be satiated with the harmony 
of the celestial choirs. St. Francis 
once heard for a moment an angel 
playing on a violin, and he almost 
died through joy. How delightful 
must it be to hear the saints and 
angels singing the divine praises! 

But the delights of which we 
have spoken are the least of the 
blessings of paradise. The glory of 
heaven consists in seeing and lov- 
ing God face to face. “Everything 
that we expect,” says St. August- 
ine, “is expressed in a word 
of one syllable, namely, God.” The 
reward which God promises to us 
does not consist altogether in the 
beauty, the harmony, and the other 
advantages of the city of paradise. 


God Himself, whom the saints are 
allowed to behold, is, according to 
the promises made to Abraham, 
the principal reward of the just in 
heaven. J am thy reward exceed- 
imgly great. St. Augustine asserts, 
that were God to show His face 
to the damned, “hell would instant- 
ly be changed into a paradise of 
delights.” And he adds, that were 
a departed soul allowed the choice 
of seeing God and suffering the 
pains of hell, or of being freed 
from these pains and deprived of 
the sight of God, “it would prefer 
to see God, and to endure these 
torments.” Here below God is 
hidden from our view; we can see 
Him only with the eyes of haith: 
how great shall be our happi- 
ness when the veil shall be raised, 
and we shall be permitted to behold 
God face to face. We shall then 
see His beauty, His greatness, His 
perfection, His amiableness, and 
His immense love for our souls. 
Justly, then, has St. Augustine 
said, that to gain the eternal glory 
of heaven, we should cheerfully 
embrace eternal labor. For nothing, 
says David, shalt thou save them. 
The saints have done but little to 
acquire heaven. So many kings 
who have abdicated their thrones 
and shut themselves up in a clois- 
ter; so many holy anchorets, who 
have confined themselves in a cave ; 
so many martyrs, who have cheer- 
fully submitted to torments — to 
the rack, and to red-hot plates — 
have done but little. The sufferings 
of this life are not worthy to be 
compared to the glory to come. To 
gain heaven, it would be but little 
to endure all the pains of this life. 
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Edward J. Doherty’s 
Gall and Honey is in A 
our dpinion the most 
readable and moving 
autobiography of a 
Catholic that we have 
seen in a long, long 
time. (Sheed & Ward, 
$2.50, pp. 304.) It is 





column of comment on 
new books just appearing and 
old books that still live. THE 
LicuorIAN offers its services to 
obtain books of any kind for 
any reader, whether they are 
mentioned here or not. 


body of her beloved 
sister, placed a relic of 
Blessed Martin de 
Porres over the stilled 
heart, and then found 
herself unable to pray 
for a miracle as she 
had intended, but in- 








easy to understand why it has been a 
top ranking best-seller in Catholic book- 
stores in the months since its publication. 

Eddie Doherty is first and 


Galland last a newspaperman, and 
Honey whatever can be said about 

the faults of that class of 
writers, this also is true, that their 


manner of writing is full of clean-cut 


phraseology and witty brilliance. More 
often than not they are superficial in 
their treatment of serious and complex 
problems, but we do not think that 
Eddie Doherty’s account of his spiritual 
Odyssey is superficial. Beneath his brittle 
humor there is evident a deep aware- 
ness of life’s problems and a readiness 
to face them squarely and think them 
through. He has none of the hard-boiled 
cynicism and scepticism which somehow 
or other we associate with the newspaper 
man as a type. When he loses his faith, 
it is not so much because the problems 
of life have lost their meaning for him 
as it is because he finds them so great 
that not even religion can afford an 
answer to them. And when he returns to 
his childhood faith, it is not by the easy 
road of sentiment and self-pity, but 
along the hard path of intense suffering. 
His loss of religion, though gradual, was 
finally effected by the death of his first 
wife, and his return to the faith follows 
upon the tragedy which ended his second 
marriage. We shall not even attempt to 
summarize. the story of his life as Eddie 
Doherty relates it, for this is a book 
which is brilliantly written from its first 
page to its last. It is full of scenes like 
the gripping account of how his second 
wife, Mildred, stood beside the dead 
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stead prayed only that 
Madge might be happy forever and ever, 
a prayer repeated by Eddie Doherty 
himself when Mildred lay in her casket. 
Here is a book which we recommend un- 
reservedly to all lovers of good reading. 


We had occasion a few months ago to 
state our belief that in Catholic dramatic 
activities there is to be found a potent 
influence for the deepening of our cor- 
porate Catholic life and the prevention 

of the appalling leak- 
Handbook of the age which is taking 
Catholic stage place in some of our 

Catholic parishes. Miss 
Cecilia Mary Young in her book Ring 
Up the Curtain (Library Service Guild, 
St. Paul, pp. 279) has marshalled all the 
historical and contemporary data which 
justify such a statement, and her work 
is both instructive and entertaining. The 
author does not of course pretend to 
have evolved a literary masterpiece, but 
it is a book which may well come to be 
regarded as indispensable in its field. 
Miss Young has gathered much informa- 
tion between the covers of her book 
which was available formerly only in 
scattered sources, and together with this 
information, she provides many: prac- 
tical suggestions and hints for amateurs 
who are interested in the stage. As Father 
Daniel Lord points out in his introduc- 
tion, no one could have been better 
fitted than Miss Young to write such a 
book, since she has over a period of 
years been devoting all her energies to 
the Catholic dramatic movement. Any- 
one who takes an interest in Catholic 
history will be pleased to read the 
author’s account of the Catholic drama 
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in former centuries, and indeed dating 
back almost to the time of Christ. The 
famous mystery plays of the Middle 
Ages receive due attention, along with 
the equally famous Passion Plays, some 
of which have been staged year after 
year for centuries. The Little Theatre 
Movement, the Parish Theatre, the Thea- 
tre for Children, the Community Theatre, 
and even the art of Puppet-shows are dis- 
cussed, and these discussions are followed 
by a number of chapters on the role 
which the Catholic dramatic movement 
can and should play in the field of 
Catholic Action, Catholic education, and 
Catholic life. There follows an interest- 
ing chapter entitled “A Few Practical 
Hints for Amateur Shows,” and finally 
a list of plays classified for various 
groups and occasions and approved for 
Catholic presentation. For those who 
have anything to do with dramatic activ- 
ities, we feel that the publishers are not 
far wrong when they describe the book 
as a “volume which belongs in a con- 


venient place on your shelves for handy 
reference.” 


There is an interesting contrast be- 
tween German and French §ascetical 
methods and systems, and this contrast 

is exemplified quite notably 
Asceticism in two spiritual books 
French and which we have just read: 
German A Light to My Paths by 

Peter Lippert, S.J., trans- 
lated by Sr. Mary Aloysi Kiener (Pustet, 
$2.50, pp. 274), and Progress in Divine 
Union by Raoul Plus, S.J.,. translated by 
Sr. Mary Bertille and Sr. Mary St. 
Thomas (Pustet, $1.50, pp. 142). French 
writers as a rule are possessed of a cer- 
tain consciseness and economy of phrase 
in their discussions of intellectual and 
spiritual problems, while German writers 
tend to be diffuse, to multiply examples 
and to explore in a leisurely but thorough 
manner every nook and cranny of their 
subject. Father Plus, whose ascetical 
books are known the whole world over, 
is always most concise and pointed in 
his explanations. In this present work 
he takes his argument from this thought: 
What a pity that when we have so much 
aptitude for the great, we are dominated 
by the small. From this foundation, he 
proceeds to show how we can enlarge 
our spiritual horizons and achieve the 
spiritual stature of which we are capable. 
Two things are necessary for this: Gen- 


erous_ self-conquest and the spirit of 
prayer, and the author develops each of 
them at some length. Father Lippert’s 
book is very interesting in its own right, 
although as we have remarked, it pre- 
sents a marked contrast to that of Father 
Plus. A Light to My Paths consists of 
a number of radio addresses given by 
the late author a few years ago for the 
purpose of bringing consolation and 
strength into the lives of the hard-pressed 
German Catholics. There is of course no 
discussion of political problems what- 
soever, but each chapter takes some word 
of Christ or some familiar spiritual 
thought and develops it at some length. 
There is a glow and a warmth diffused 
throughout these pages which many will 
find pleasing, and a special pathos clings 
to the book in view of present circum- 
stances in which German Catholics are 
suffering more and more under a pagan 
persecution. The translation of both these 
books is very well done. 


In The New Song by an American 
spiritual writer, Rev. Rugh F. Blunt 
(Catholic Literary Guild, $1.25, pp. 
152), we find a spiritual book different 
in its style and approach from both 

those discussed above, but 
The New one which is equally timely 
Song and interesting. Father 

Blunt’s reputation as a writer 
is, of course, already established. The 
New Song, like his previous works, is 
marked with sincerity and forthrightness 
together with considerable beauty of 
form and phrase. The chapters of this 
book are a simple commentary on the 
eight beatitudes, in which each of them 
in turn is discussed and examined in its 
literal meaning and in the light of con- 
temporary circumstances and present 
needs. The author emphasizes a point 
which many of us are inclined to gloss 
over — that the beatitudes are not mere- 
ly ideals which only a chosen few can 
encompass, but they are actual condi- 
tions for true membership in the king- 
dom of Christ, and hence necessary and 
even essential for all men. If we do not 
attempt to model our lives on the beati- 
tudes, there is grave danger that we will 
not even be faithful to the command- 
ments. This book should have a special 
attraction for religious persons who are 
doing their best to imitate Christ, and 
yet find the struggle somewhat weari- 
some and hard. 
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The twins had been brought to be 
christened... 

“What names?” asked the clergyman. 

“Steak and Kidney,” the father an- 
swered. 

“Bill, you fool,” cried the mother, “it’s 
Kate and Sydney.” 


* 

Coming upon a football which the 
farmer’s son had brought back from 
school, the rooster promptly called the 
hens around him. “Now, ladies” he 
said diplomatically, “I don’t want to ap- 
pear ungrateful, or raise any unnecessary 
fuss, but I do want you to see what’s 
being done in other yards.” 

* 

“T am sorry that I am late for dinner. 
I got arrested for speeding on the way 
home,” Mr. Newlywed explained rather 
sheepishly. “Have to appear tomorrow 
morning and get ten dollars or fifteen 
days.” 

“What a Providence!” exclaimed his 
bride. “You must take the fifteen days, 
Peter. The cook has just left!” 

* 


Two drunks were babbling about 
cradle days as they leaned heavily against 
the bar. 

“You know,” said one, “when I was 
born I only weighed a pound and a half 
and that’s a fac’.” 

“Yu don’t shay,” said the other. “Did 
you live?” 

‘Did I live!” exclaimed the first. 
“Shay, man, you ought to shee me now!” 

* 


Lady Driver (after collision): 
I insist it was my fault.” 

Gentleman Driver: “No, my dear lady, 
it was my fault. I could tell your car 
was being driven by a woman at least 
300 feet away and I could easily have 
driven over into the field and avoided 
this.” 


“But 


* 

A woman inquiring about a little girl’s 
father, was told that he was very sick. 
The woman replied, “Oh, he only thinks 
he’s sick.” Meeting the little girl several 
days later, she again inquired about her 
father. The girl replied, “He thinks he’s 
dead.” 


The witness was undergoing a cross- 
examination. The lawyer had badgered 
him unmercifully, and finally said with 
a mixture of solemnity and _ fierceness, 
“Can you look me in the eye and repeat 
that?” 

The witness looked at him a moment 
and asked quietly, “Which eye?” 

* 


“No,” growled the quartermaster, “you 
can’t have a new pair of shoes. The pair 
you have are not worn out.” 

“Not worn out,” cried the recruit, “I 
don’t know about that. Why, if I step 
on a dime I can feel if it’s heads or 
tails.” 


* 

The train had stopped on the line and 
the conductor was tired of answering 
stupid questions. 

“What’s the matter, conductor?” came 
yet another query. 

“The signalman up in the tower has 
got red hair,” replied the conductor, 
“and we can’t get the engineer to pass 
the tower.” 

* 

“Mummy, do give me another piece 
of sugar,” said little Helen. 

“But you’ve had three already,” her 
mother pointed out. 

“Just one more, mummy.” 

“Well, this must be the last.” 

“Thank you, mummy—but I must 
say you’ve got no willpower.” 

* 

Willie, accompanied by father and 
mother, was crossing the ocean. Father 
and mother were both very seasick, but 
Willie was immune. Throughout the trip 
he had been annoying the passengers. 
Finally his mother, turning to the father, 
said, in a very weak voice, gasping be- 
tween each word: “Father —I wish — 
you’d — speak — to — Willie.” 

Father, turning a sea-green face to- 
ward that rampant youngster, spoke in 
a languid voice: “How-de-do, Willie?” 

* 


Collegiate: “Open this door.” 
Roommate: “Can’t. Key’s lost.” 
Collegiate: “Good gosh! What would 


you do if there is a fire?” 
Roommate: “I won’t go.” 
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DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS SAVE 
LIVES! 


The sooner every American citizen gets behind the 
war-effort, the sooner the war will be over. The 
sooner the war is over the more lives will be spared, 
both of our own citizens and of our enemies. 


BUY A BOND AND SAVE A 
LIFE! 


© 


DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS SAVE 
FREEDOM! 


The more freely Americans give to the war-effort, - 
the less will they have to be forced to give. The less 
they are forced to give, the smaller is the danger that 
fundamental freedoms will ever be curtailed. 


BUY A BOND AND SAVE YOUR 
FREEDOM! 


© 


DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS SAVE 
RELIGION! 


The more Catholics give to speed the victory of their 
country, the harder will it be for anyone to resurrect 
the old false accusations that they cannot be good 
citizens, and the less inclined will anyone be to try to 
interfere with the free practice of their religion. 


BUY A BOND AND SAVE YOUR 
RELIGION! 


© 


The sacrifices of Lent should do double duty these days. 
First, let them be inspired by the love of God and the 
desire to atone for sin; then let the money they save be 
turned over to help the cause of the nation under God. All 
can help —including the children and the poor. 





Motion Picture Guide 


THE PLepcE: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 





The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


Reviewed this Week 
Man from Headquarters — 
Prime Minister, The (British) 
Ride ’Em Cowboy __ 
Snuffy Smith, Yard Bird 

Previously Reviewed 
Arizona Cyclone 
Arizona Terrors 
Babes on Broadway 
Badlands of Dakota 
Bandit Trail 
Billy the Kid’s Roundup 
Billy the Kid Trapped 
Billy the Kid Wanted 
Birth of the Blues 
Blonde Comet, The 
Blondie Goes to College 
Borrowed Hero 
Bowery Blitzkreig 
Broadway Big Shot 
Bugle Sounds, The 
Bullets for Bandits 
Burma Convoy 
Buy Me That Town 
Cadets on Parade 
Cavalcade of Faith 
Close Call for Ellery Queen 
Come On, Danger 
Corsican Brothers 
Cowboy Serenade __ 
Dangerously They Live 
Death Vallen Outlaw 
Don’t Get Personal 
Down in San Diego 
Down Mexico Way 
Driftin’ Kid 
Dude Cowboy 
Duke of the Navy 
Dumbo 
Dynamite Canyon 
Ellery Queen and the Murder 

Ring 
Enemy Agent 
Eternal Gift, The 
Fighting Bill Fargo 
Forbidden Trails 
Freckles Comes Home 
Frisco Lil 
Gauchos of Eldorado 
Gay Caballero, The 
Gentleman from Dixie 
Glamour Boy 


Glory of Faith, The (French) 
Go West, Young Lady 
Golgotha 
Gunman from Bodi 
Half a Sinner 
Hayfoot 
Hidden Gold 
It Started with Eve 
Jesse James at Bay 
Joe Smith, American 
Kathleen 
Land of the Open Range 
Last of the Duanes 
Legion of the Lawless 
Let’s Go Collegiate 
Life Begins for Andy Hardy 
Life Begins in College 
Little Flower of Jesus 
Lone Rider Fights Back 
Rider Rides On, The 
Riders and the Bandit 
Star Law Men 
» Star Vigilantes, The 
.ook Who’s Laughing 
Ma, He’s Making Eyes at Me 
Mad Men of Europe 
Marry the Boss’s Daughter 
Melody Lane 
Mikado, The 
Military Academy 
Mississippi Gambler 
Monastery 
Mr. Bug Goes to Town 
Navy Blue and Gold (reissue) 
Never Give a Sucker an Even 
Break 
Nine Lives Are Not Enough 
North of the Klondike 
Obliging Young Lady 
e Foot in Heaven 
Outlaws of the Desert 
Pacific Blackout 
Perpetual Sacrifice, The 
Queen of Destiny 
Rags to Riches 
Raiders of the West 
Red River Valley 
Remarkable Andrew, The 
Remarkable Mr. Kipps, The 
Remember the Day 
Riders of the Bad Lands 
Riders of the Purple Sage 
Pride of the Blue Grass 


Riders of the Timerline 

Riding the Sunset Trail 

Riding the Wind 

Right to the Heart 

Riot Squad 

Road Agent 

Roaring Frontiers 

Royal Mounted Patrol, The 

Saddle Mountain Roundup 

Scatterbrain 

Sealed Lips 

Secrets of the Lone Wolf 

Secrets of the Wasteland 

Sergeant York 

Sierra Sue 

Silver Stallion 

Sing for Your Supper 

Smilin’ Through 

Spooks Run Wild 

Stage Coach Buckaroo 

Steel Against the Sky 

Stick to Your Guns 

Stork Pays Off, The 

Story of the Vatican, The 

Sued for Libel 

Target for Tonight 
(documentary) 

Tarzan’s Secret Treasure 

Texas Manhunt 

They Died with Their Boots On 

Three Cockeyed Sailors 

Thundering Hoofs 

Thunder River Feud 

Tillie the Toiler 

Tonto Basin Outlaws 

Top Sergeant Mulligan 

Torpedo Boat 

Trail of the Silver Spurs 

Treat ’Em Rough 

Tuxedo Junction 

Twilight on the Trail 

Two Latins from Manhattan 

U-Boat 29 

Underground Rustlers 

Under Fiesta Stars 

Valley of the Sun 

Vanishing Virginia, The 

West of Cimarron 

West of Tombstone 

Yank on the Burma Road, A 

Young America 

You’re in the Army Now 








